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Views of the New Boston Stock Exchange, 


Congress Street and Exchange Place, Boston 
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The Powerful Grout 


The ideal family car, stanch and strong, yet not too heavy. 
The Grout engine is a wonder. No car at anywhere near the 
price of the Grout 35 possesses an engine that develops such 
wonderful power, yet it runs so smoothly and so quietly that you 
almost wonder where the power comes from, anyway. Built on 
beautiful lines, has large, roomy tonneau, has foot-rail, robe-rail, 
door pockets, and every necessity and convenience to be found in 
the highest price cars. The handling of the car is simplicity itself. 
The gear shift is noiseless, positive, immediate and easy. 


1911 5 Passenger 35h.p. $1850 Fore Doors $50 extra 


Our entire plant is located at, Orange, Mass., 87 miles west of Boston, on 
Fitchburg division, B. & M. R. R. Easily reached by train or telephone from 
anywhere in New England—this is important to New England auto owners. 

You will never regret the money you invest inan automobile. The pleasure 
and comfort derived from it and its practical help more than repay its cost and 
up-keep every day. Call at our salesroom, Motor Mart, Boston, and have a 
demonstration, or take a train and run out to Orange. 

SEND FOR GROUT 1911 CATALOGUE. 





GROUT AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 
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Ask your grocer for Slade’s 
CONTAINS ” A oo 
WO oi, Lge 





free bookiet, “How to Make 
Salads and Sandwiches.” 


SLADE CO., BOSTON. 
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THE BEST TENNIS SHOES cost but a very little more than 


the inferior imitations. If you were disappointed in the wearing 
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qualities of the tennis shoes bought last sum- 
mer it was because you bought the wrong kind. 


This summer look for the ‘‘GLOVE”’ 
Trade-Marks shown here. You will find them 
only on the best quality rubber-soled shoes 
for Tennis, Yachting, i 
outing comfort. 








Canoeing and general 
LOOK ON THE SOLE. 

If your shoe dealer 
doesn’t happen to have 
‘“GLOVE”’ Tennis, he 
will be glad to get them 
for you, and the difference 
in style, fit, neatness and 
wear will surprise and 
delight you. We supply 
the Trade. 


LAMKIN & FOSTER, INC., 


174 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Shoe Trade are invited to send for our ““GILOVE” Rubber Catalogue. 
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mar ) WHAT! They Need 
Painting Again? 
Lets Buy 



















ROOFING 
It Needs No Painting 


Ama has a real mineral surface; it needs no 
— to protect it. In rain andsun and snow and 
hail, Amatite takes care of itself. It needs no 

coddling ; there is no maintenance cost. You lay it and 

leave it. 

The mineral surface is durable, permanent, absolutely 
weatherproof, unaffected by climate, insoluble in water, 
not injured by smoke. 

Amatite is easy to lay. No skilled labor is required. 
You simply unroll it on the roof, and nail it down with 
nails which we supply to you. Cement the laps with the 
adhesive cement which we also supply free packed in the 
center of the roll. 

Amatite costs no more than the kind of roofings that 
4 Tequire constant painting. You get twice as much weight 

“J of roofing for your money as you do with other roofings. 

~ Sample free on request. Address nearest office. 
; j i id Lice De 

Everjet Elastic Paint Creonoid Lis Destroyer 

Save money by using this black paint Spray the hen house regularly with 
wherever the color is no objection, | Creonoid to kill disease germs, repel 

Elastic, heat-proof, durable. Use it for insects, suppress odors and prevent the 

roofings and all exposed iron and wood, spread of contagion. Sprayed on cattle 


it keeps the flies away, and the cows 
thus protected produce more milk, 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburg Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans 

Seattle London, England 
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Once Known— 


Never Forgotten 


Always kept to one perfect 
blend — never varying. It 
yp is never at the mercy of a 
‘poor run’’ of wheat. Wheat 
scientifically tested before 
milling and the flour tested 
by actual baking every three 
hours during the milling. 


Other daily additional tests in 
baking by experts. 


an @ 
Sy DANTEL WEBSTER 


i 


( FLOUR \| 
y) \ 


See 2 7 


The Best Bread you have ever Baked—or your money refunded. 
Insist upon your grocer supplying you. 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY . New Ulm, Minnesota. 








Daily Capacity Five Thousand Barrels. 
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LL contracts and agreements 

A should be made in writing, 

accurately specified, witnessed 

and dated. Human life is uncertain. 

One never knows with whom he 
may have to settle accounts. ’’ 

That is good advice. Never was 
there a better illustration of the 
trouble that may follow a carelessly 
worded contract than the dilemma in 
which we found ourselves one winter 
at the old squire’s. 

This was after the dear old gentle- 
man, at the age of sixty-five, had 
embarked in lumbering again, to 
provide for the growing wants of 
his ‘‘second young family’’ that had 
come home to live with him at the 
close of the Civil War. 

He made an agreement with a 
New York factory to furnish dowels 
and strips of clear white-birch wood, 
for piano keys and passementerie. 

At that time passementerie was 
coming into use for ladies’ dresses. 
The fine white-birch dowels were 
first turned on small lathes into little 
bugle- and bottle-shaped ornaments, 
then dyed a glistening black and 
strung on linen threads. 

On our own forest lots we had 
no birch which quite filled the re- 
quirements. But another lumber- 
man, an acquaintance of the old 
squire’s, named John Lurvey, who 
owned lots north of ours, had just 
what we wanted, a remarkably fine 
growth of birch on the shore of a 
small lake. 

Lumbermen are often ‘‘ neigh- 
borly ’’ with each other in such 
matters, and with Lurvey the old 
squire made a kind of running con- 
tract for four hundred cords of white- 
birch ‘‘bolts’’ from this lakeside lot. 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 


Each one made a memorandum of the 
agreement in his pocket note-book ; 
and as each fully trusted the 


other, nothing more exact or 
formal was thought neces- 
sary. 


The white birch was known 
to be valuable lumber. We 
were to pay two thousand 
dollars for it on the stump, — 
one thousand down, —and have 
two ‘winters’? in which to get 
it off and pay the balance of 
the money. And here it may 


be said that in the Maine woods a winter is | wicked woman!’’ 


supposed to mean the snowy season from 
November till April. 

Meanwhile other ventures were pressing. In 
company with a Canadian partner, the old 
squire was then getting spruce lumber down 
the St. Maurice River to tide-water at 
Rivers, in the Province of Quebec. 
York birch contract was deferred a year, the 


This New | 


Three | 


plan being finally to get off the birch in March | 


of the second. winter, when the crews and 
teams from two other lumber-camps could 


conveniently be sent to the lake, and make a | 


quick job of it. 

But in December of that second winter John 
Lurvey died suddenly of pneumonia. His 
property passed into the hands of his wife, 
who was by no means easy-going. She over- 
hauled this note-book agreement, took legal 
advice of a sharp lawyer, and on February 
21st sent us legal notification that the agree- 
ment would expire on February 28th, the last 
day of winter, according to the calendar. 
notification also demanded payment of the sec- 
ond thousand dollars. Her scheme, of course, 
was to get the money in full and cut us off, in 
default, from removing the birch lumber from 
the lot. The old squire himself was in Canada 
at the time, and down at our Maine home we 
young people were getting ready to begin the 
spring term at the village academy. 

The notification came by letter Wednesday 
night, and as usual when the old squire was 
‘way, grandmother opened his mail to see 
what demanded our attention. We were all in 
the sitting-room, except Halstead, who was 
away that evening. Theodora and Ellén were 
sewing busily, Addison and I looking over our 
aademy books. 

‘What can this mean??? grandmother sud- 
(enly exclaimed, and handed the letter to 
\ddison. He saw through it instantly, and 
umped up in excitement. 

““We’re trapped!’’ he cried. ‘‘If we don’t 
“et that birch off next week we shall lose two 
thousand dollars !?’ 


Grandmother was dismayed. ‘‘ Oh, that 


The | 


EACH SLICE WITH A GENEROUS LADLEFUL OF 


she cried. ‘‘Why, winter 
always means through sledding !’’ 

‘*T?’m afraid not, in law,’’ said Addison, 
looking puzzled. ‘‘Winter ends either the first 
or the twenty-first of March. I think a good 
argument could be made in court for the 
twenty-first. But she may be right, and it’s 
too late to take chances. ‘The only thing to do 
is to get that lumber off right away.’’ 

Addison and I went out to the stable to talk 
the matter over; we did not want to excite 
grandmother any further. At best, she had a 
good deal to worry her that winter. 

**Now what can we do?’’ Addison exclaimed. 
Five or six days would be required to get the 
old squire home from Canada. 

‘*And what could he do after he got here?’’ 
Addison asked. ‘*The teams and the choppers 
are all off at the lumber-camps. ’”’ 

‘*Let’s take our axes and go up there and 
cut what birch we can next week,’’ said I, 
desperation. 

*‘Oh, we couldn’t do much alone in so short 
a time,’’ replied Addison. 





Ill. “WHITE MONKEY” ON TOAST. 





Still, we could think of nothing else; and 
with the loss of two thousand dollars staring 
us in the face, we began planning desperately 


how much of that birch we could save in a| who was always our mainstay in 
In fact, we scarcely slept at all | trouble at the old farm. 


week’s time. 
that night, and early the next morning started | 
out to rally what help we could. | 

Willis Murch and Thomas Edwards, two} 
youthful neighbors of ours, volunteered to 
work for us, and take each a yoke of oxen. 
After much persuasion another neighbor, 
named Sylvester, promised to go with a team, 
and to take his son Rufus. Going on to the 
post-office at the Corners, we succeeded in 
hiring two other young men. 

But even with the help of these men we 
could account for scarcely a seventh part of 
the contract, since one chopper could cut not 
more than a cord and a half of birch bolts in 
a day; and moreover, the bolts had to be 
removed from the lot. 

But as we rushed round that forenoon, it 
occurred to Addison to hire a horse-power and | 











“WHITE MONKEY" POURED OVER IT 


aa OF THE OLD FARMS 


circular saw that was owned by a man named 


Morefield, who lived near the wood-sheds of | 
the railway-station, seven miles from the old | 


squire’s. 
for the locomotives. 


Hurrfing home, we hitched up, drove to the | 


station, and succeeded in engaging Morefield 
and his saw, with two spans of heavy 
horses. 

But other cares had now loomed up, not the 
least among them being the problem of feeding 
our hastily collected crew of helpers and their 
teams sixteen miles off in the woods. Just 
across the lake from the lot where the birch 
grew there was a lumber-camp where we could 
set up a stove and do our cooking; and during 
the afternoon we packed up supplies of pork, 
beans and corned beef, while in the house 
grandmother and the girls were baking bread. 
I had also to go to the mill, to get corn 
ground for the teams. 

Theodora and Ellen were eager to go and | 
do the cooking at the camp; but grandmother | 
knew that an older woman of greater experi- | 


ence was needed in such an emergency, and | 
had that morning sent urgent word to Olive | 


Witham, —‘*Aunt Olive,’’ as we called her,— 


times of 


She was about fifty-five years old, tall, 
austere, not wholly attractive, but of upright 
character and undaunted courage. 

By nine that evening everything was ready for 
a start; and sunrise the next morning saw us on 
the way up to the birch lot, Aunt Olive riding 
in the horse-power, on a sled, which bore also 
a firkin of butter, a cheese, a four-gallon can 
of milk, a bag of bread and a large basket of 
eggs. 

One team did not get off so early, Neighbor 
Sylvester’s. He was to start two hours later 
and draw up to camp the heaviest part of our 
supplies, consisting of half a barrel of pork, 
two bushels of potatoes, a peck of dry beans, 
a hundredweight of corned beef and two gallons 
of molasses. 

Twelve miles of our way that morning was 





It was a rig used for sawing wood | 





by a trodden winter road, but the 
last four miles, after crossing Lur- 
vey’s Stream, had to be broken 
through three feet of snow in the 
woods, giving us four hours of tire- 
some tramping. 

We reached the lot at one o’clock, 
and during the afternoon set up the 
horse-power on the lake shore, at 
the foot of the slope where the white 
birch grew. We also contrived a log 
slide, or slip, down which the long 
birch trunks could be slid to the saw 
and cut up into four-foot bolts. For 
our plan now was to fell the trees 
and ‘‘twitch’’ them down-hill with 
teams to the head of this slip. By 
rolling the bolts, as they fell from 
the saw, down an incline and out on 
the ice of the lake, we would remove 
them from Mrs. Lurvey’s land, and 
thereby comply with the letter of the 
law, by aid of which she was en- 
deavoring to rob us and escheat our 
rights to the birch. 

There were ten of us. Each knew 
what was at stake, and all worked 
with such good-will that by five 
o’clock we had the saw running. 
The white birches there were from 
a foot up to twenty-two inches in 
diameter, having long, straight 
trunks, clear of limbs from thirty to 
forty feet in length. These clear 
trunks only were used for bolts. 

Plying their axes, Halstead, Addi- 
son, Thomas and Willis felled up- 
ward of forty trees that night, and 
these were all sawn by dark. On 
an average, five trees were required 
for a cord of bolts, but with sharp 
axes such white-birch trees can be 
felled fast. Morefield tended the 
saw and drove the horses in the 
horse-power; the rest of us were 
kept busy sliding the birch trunks 
down the slip to the saw, and rolling 
away the bolts. 

By dark we had made a 
beginning of our hard week’s 
task, and in the gathering 
dusk plodded across the lake 
to the old lumber-camp, ex- 
pecting to find Aunt Olive 
smiling and supper ready. 

But here disappointment 
awaited us. Sylvester, with 
the sled-load of supplies, had 
not come, did not arrive, in 
fact, till half an hour later, 
and then with his oxen only. Disaster had 
befallen him on the way. While crossing Lur- 
vey’s Stream, the team had broken through 
the ice where the current beneath was swift. 
| He had saved the oxen; but the sled, with our 
beef, pork, beans and potatoes, had been 
drawn under and carried away, he knew not 
how far, under the ice. 
| A stare of dismay from the entire hungry 

party followed this announcement. It looked 
like no supper—after a hard day’s work! 
Worse still, to Addison and myself it looked 
like the crippling of our whole program for 
the next five days; for a lumber crew is much 
like an army; it lives and works only by 
virtue of its commissariat. 

But now Aunt Olive rose to the emergency. 
‘*Don’t you be discouraged, boys!’’ she ex- 
| Claimed. ‘‘Give me twenty minutes, and you 
shall have a supper fit for a king. You shall 
| have white monkey on toast! Toast thirty or 
forty slices of this bres id, boys,’’ she added, 

laughing cheerily. ‘Toast it good and brown, 
| while I dress the monkey !’’ 

Addison, Thomas and I began toasting bread 
over the hot stove, but kept a curious eye out 
for that ‘‘white monkey. ’’ 

Of course it was figurative monkey. Aunt 
| Olive put six quarts of milk in a kettle on the 
| stove, and as it warmed, thickened it slightly 
with about a pint of corn-meal. 

As it grew hotter, she melted into it a square 
of butter about half the size of a brick, then 
chipped up fine as much as a pound of cheese, 
| and added that slowly, so as to dissolve it. 

Last, she rapidly broke, beat and added a 
dozen eggs, then finished off with salt and 
a tiny bit of Cayenne pepper, well stirred in. 

For five minutes longer she allowed the ket 
tleful to simmer on the stove, while we buttered 
three huge stacks of toast. 

The monkey was then ready. All hands 
| gathered round with their plates, and in turn 
| had four slices of toast, one after another, each 
| slice with a generous ladleful of white monkey 

poured over it. 

It was delicious, 





| 





very satisfying, too, and 
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gave one the sense of being well fed, since it | 
contained all the ingredients of substantial 
food. As made by Aunt Olive, this white | 
monkey had the consistency of moderately 
thick cream. It slightly resembled Welsh rab- 
bit, but we found it was much more palatable 
and wholesome, having more milk and egg in 
it, and far less cheese. | 

We liked it so well that we all wanted it for | 
breakfast the next morning—and that was for- 
tunate, since we had little else, and were | 
exceedingly loath to lose a day’s time sending | 
teams down home, or elsewhere, for more 
meat, beans and potatoes. 

There were several families of French- 
Canadians living at clearings on Lurvey’s 
Stream, three miles below the lake; and since 
I was the youngest and least efficient axman 
of the party, they sent me down there every 
afternoon to buy milk and eggs, for more white 
monkey. Of cheese and butter we had a suffi- 
cient supply; and the yellow corn-meal which 
we had brought for the teams furnished sheet- 
ful after sheetful of johnny-cake, which Aunt 
Olive split, toasted, and buttered well, as a 
groundwork for the white monkey. 

And for five days we ate it as we toiled 
twelve hours to the day, chopping, hauling 
and sawing birch! 

We had a slight change of diet on the fourth 
day, when Aunt Olive cooked two old roosters 
and a chicken, which I had coaxed away 
from the reluctant French settlers down the 
stream. 

But it was chiefly white monkey every day ; 
and the amount of work which we did on it 


was a tribute to Aunt Olive’s resourcefulness. - 


The older men of the party declared that they 
had never slept so well as after those evening 
meals of white monkey on johnny-cake toast. 
Beyond doubt, it was much better for us than 
heavier meals of meat and beans after days of 
hard labor. 

From half an hour before sunrise till an 
hour after sunset, during those entire five 
days, the tall white birches fell fast, the saw 
hummed, and the bolts went rolling out on the 
ice-clad lake. 

I never saw a crew work with such good- 
will or felt such enthusiasm myself as during 
those five days. We had the exhilarating sen- 
sation that we were beating a malicious enemy. 
Every little while a long, cheery whoop of 
exultation would be raised and go echoing 
across the lake; and that last day of February 
we worked by the light of little bonfires of 
birch bark till near midnight. 

Then we stopped—to clear the law. And I 
may state here, although it must sound like 
a large story, that during those five working 
days the ten of us felled, sawed and rolled out 
on the ice three hundred and eighty-six cords 
of white-birch bolts. Of course it was the saw 
and the two relieving spans of horses which 
did the greater part of the work, the four 
axmen doing little more than fell the tall 
birch-trees. 

The next day, after a final breakfast of white 
monkey, we went home triumphant, leaving 
the bolts on the ice for the time being. All 
were tired, but in high spirits, for victory was 
ours. 

That very evening the old squire came home 
from Three Rivers, entirely unaware of what 
had occurred, having it now in mind to organize 
and begin ‘what he supposed would be a 
month’s work up at the birch lot for the 
choppers and teams from the two logging- 
camps farther north. 

Neither grandmother nor the rest of us could 
resist having a little fun with him. After 
supper, when we had gathered in the sitting- 
room, grandmother quietly handed him Mrs. 
Lurvey’s letter, with the notification about 
the birch. 

‘*This came while you were away, Joseph, ’’ 
she said to him, while the rest of us, sitting 
very still, looked on, keenly interested to see 
how he would take it. 

The old squire unfolded the letter and began 
reading it, then started suddenly, and for some 
moments sat very still, pondering the notifica- 
tion. ‘‘This bids fair to be a serious matter 
for us,’’ he said, at last. ‘‘We have lost that 
birch contract, I fear, and the money that 
went into it. 

‘*And I have only my own carelessness to 
thank for it,’’ he added, looking distressed. 

Theodora could not stand that another min- 
ute. She stole round behind the old squire’s 
chair, put her arms about his neck, and whis- 
pered something in his ear. 

‘*What!’’ he exclaimed, incredulously. 

‘*Yes!’’ she cried to him. 

‘*Impossible, child !’’ said he. 

‘*No, it isn’t!’’? shouted Addison. ‘‘We’ve 
got that birch off, sir. It is all sawn up in 
bolts and out on the lake!’’ 

‘*‘What, in a week?’’ 
squire. 

‘* All in five days, sir!’’ cried Addison and I. 

The old gentleman sat looking at us in blank 
surprise. He was an experienced lumberman, 
and knew exactly what such a statement as 
ours implied. 

‘*Not four hundred cords ?’’ said he, gravely. 

‘*Close on to that, sir!’’ cried Addison. 


exclaimed the old 





Thereupon we all began to tell him about it 
at onee. None of us could remain quiet. But | 
it was not till we had related the whole story, | 


and told him who had helped us, along with 
Addison’s scheme of hiring the horse-power 
and saw, that he really believed it. He sprang 
up, walked twice across the sitting-room, then 
stopped short and looked at us. 

‘*Boys, I’m proud of you!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*Proud of you! I couldn’t have done as well 
myself. ’” 5 

‘* Yes, Joseph, they’re chips of the old 
block !’? grandmother chimed in. ‘‘And we’ve 
beaten that wicked woman !’’ 

Mrs. Lurvey, as I may add here, was far 
from sharing in our exultation. She was a 
person of violent temper. It was said that she 
shook with rage when she heard what we boys 
had done, and that she even made threats. 
But her lawyer advised her to keep quiet. 

During the next two weeks the birch bolts 
were drawn to our mill, four miles down Lur- 
vey’s Stream, and sawn into thin strips and 





dowels, then shipped in bundles, by rail and 
schooner from Portland, to New York; and} 
the contract netted the old squire about twenty- 
five hundred dollars above the cost of the 
birch. 

But as I look back on it, I am inclined to) 
think that Aunt Olive was the real heroine of 
that strenuous week. 





Note. The following receipt will make a suffi- 
cient quantity of “‘white monkey” for three per- 
sons. Put over the fire one pint of new milk ina 
double boiler. As soon as the milk is warm, stir | 
in one teaspoonful of flour mixed with two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water. As the milk gets hotter, | 
add slowly, so as to dissolve it, two ounces of 
cheese, grated or chipped fine. Then add one 
ounce of butter, a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
Cayenne pepper, and one egg, well beaten and 
mixed with two tablespoonfuls of cold milk or 
water., Let the mixture simmer five minutes, then 
serve hot on wheat bread or brown-bread toast, 
well browned and buttered.— The Editors. 





DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


THEN HE PULLED THE TRIGGER. 


R. Pillish, curator of the Museum of 
Natural Sciences, leaned one thin hand 


other, and beamed on the boys. 

‘*Yes, it’ll be a fine trip for you. Often 
wanted to go to Florida myself. Unknown 
country, the Everglades. You wouldn’t think 
I have a better collection of African fauna 
than I have from that little peninsula—fact, 
though.’’ He tapped the case by his side 
significantly and glanced up at the hideous face 
of the simian. 

‘“‘And you want us to send you something 
back, of course?’’ suggested Alec Sanderson, 
knowing the curator’s passion. 

Mr. Pillish rubbed his hands together. 





|lithely over the side of his canoe without 
| upsetting its frail balance, and dropped into 

against a glass case containing a stuffed the water; then, after a time that would have 
gorilla, tipped up his black skull-cap with the | drowned either of the watchers, he reappeared 
| with a black fleshy sponge in his grasp. He 


| to the dock to pile the sponges in the hot sun- 
| shine, where they would ripen, the boys met 
| him. 


Miami. Neither of them 
had ever been so far South 
before, and the first tre- 
mendous fascination of the 
tropics gripped them. The 
palms, oranges, mangroves, 
magnolias, the soft, faded 
colors of old adobe houses, 
the smart brilliancy of new 
tourist hotels, the lazy, 
brightly clad negroes, Sem- 
inoles, West Indians, Ital- 
ians, Sicilians, all bathed 
in vivid sunshine, set 
against the glowing blue 
of Biscayne Bay, formed a 
kaleidoscope that charmed 
and intoxicated the new- 
comers. 

A week later they 
boarded one of the nu- 
merous sponge schooners 
that run from Miami to 
Key Largo. At this place 
they hoped to get a guide 
and make an entrance 
into the swamp. The run 
down to the key, only 
forty miles, was made 
quickly, and by happy 
chance, when the vessel 
pulled up alongside the 
little sponge docks, they 
saw an Indian sponge- 
fishing just outside the 
coral harbor. They 
watched his operations 
curiously. Clad in breech- 
clout, bronzed body drip- 
ping, he crouched in his 
dugout and peered through 
the blue waves with a 
water-glass. 

Presently 


he glided 


tossed it into his dugout and resumed his water- 
glass, for the diver must pick out the valuable 
sponges from the surface, or he wastes his 
efforts. 

The skill of his performance decided the 
boys at once. If he knew the swamp, he| 
should pilot them. When he brought his load | 


The trade was easily made. Seventy-five 


when Chenooga cooked them, the lads found 
their flavor more delicate than that of their 
kindred Northern crab. 

It was not easy to tell just when they did 
reach Mangrove Swamp. The land reached 
out into the sound and broke into islands and 
tongues of mud, as if not at all sure whether 
it were land or water. 


| Finally, however, trees, vines and grass 


thickened round them, the water developed a 
sleepy current, and they were fairly in the 
swamp. 

As they penetrated farther and farther, their 
path became involved in a maze of water-alleys. 
The place became a shadowy wonderland. 
Huge vines, lianas, clambered serpent-like up 
the trees, curtains of Spanish moss made fune- 
real gray draperies, brilliant flowers clung to 
every toehold of land, while water-lilies floated 
every where. 

Chenooga paddled ahead unhesitatingly, fol- 
lowing some sort of blind clue through the 
labyrinth. 

‘*Are we in the Everglades?’’ Alec asked. 

‘*No, no, dis jes’ swamp. Everglades, he 
begin ’bout ten miles on, no trees, no flowers, 
jes’ grass and water, grass and water, miles, 
miles, miles.’? The Indian made a _ broad- 
armed gesture from his stand on the stern. 
‘*Dar yo’ alligator.’’ He pointed suddenly. 

The boys scrutinized the waveless, mirrored 
water with its logs and reeds and flowers, but 
except for the break of a fish, the curious nose of 
a near-by turtle, the hopping mosquitoes, there 
was no sign of life. Suddenly what seemed 
one of the logs near the root of a tree sank, 
almost without a ripple. 

‘*That thing alive?’’ 
thought it was a log.’’ 

‘*Why, so did I,’’ said Sanderson. 
the bark on it.’’ 

‘*Dat’s all right,’’ remarked the Indian. 
‘*He no sharp-nose; he jes’ common ’gator. 
You shoot him, he jes’ die, no fight, no fun. 
We fin’ sharp-nose and have heap big 
fight. ’’ 

The boys glanced at each other nervously at 
this prediction. The saurian that had just 
escaped looked formidable enough. ‘‘A little 
practise on the easy ones mightn’t hurt,’’ 
mumbled Homer. Sanderson nodded assent, 
and glanced back at the muscular figure of 
their poler. 

Chenooga sent his slim craft on and on. 
From his elevated perch, he could make out 
his course over the tops of the lush growth. 
The boys sat curiously in the boat, listening 
to the raucous cries of herons and other tall, 
angular wading birds. Once a flaming scarlet 
flamingo blustered up among the treetops, but 
flickered out in distance before they got their 
guns up fora shot. Turtles, snakes, mosqui- 
| toes grew monotonous. 
| Somewhere near twelve o’clock the Seminole 
| chose one of the numerous islands, landed his 
| canoe and began preparing camp. They found 
a space already cleared, with traces of past 
| fires in it. The Indian worked deftly, and 
| almost before they knew it, had a not unsavory 
|meal bubbling in the pot. Then he made a 
short détour of the island, and presently called 
the boys to him. 

Luncheon over, Chenooga took a siesta. 
The boys wanted to go on, but the Indian 
stretched himself out comfortably, and slept. 
In fact, the whole swamp slept. The boys, 
out of necessity, followed their guide’s exam- 
ple. When they awoke, Chenooga was up, 
preparing supper. He had managed to capture 
a big-mouthed bass and a turtle, and now had 
them cooking on the fire. 

Night was falling, and the darkness thickened 
rapidly among the trees. A change came, too, 
in the swamp noises ; there were guttural frogs, 
hoarse night-birds, the thin, metallic note of 
mosquitoes, and occasionally a distant booming 
like the bellow of a bull. It was the note of 
alligators. After the three had eaten, conver- 
sation died away under the spell of the forest. 


cried Homer. ‘‘I 


“*T saw 








cents a day did not seem exorbitant to the boys, 


Chenooga laid fagots on the fire, and then cov- 


‘*Exactly, exactly! There speaks a friend, a| and the Indian, according to his own state- ered it over with earth to make a mosquito 


gentleman and a scientist. 
dile. ’’ 


They explained their desire for a} 


Ship me a croco- | ment, knew the swamp ‘“‘lak de pocket of a | smoke. 
coat. ’? 


‘‘Seems as if we were the only men on 


‘* You mean alligator, don’t you, sir ?’’ | ‘‘sharp-nosed’’ alligator, and it seemed, from | earth, doesn’t it, Homer ?’’ 


asked Homer Kingsley. 

The curator smiled. 
americanus, 
— 

Homer was taken aback. ‘‘That—that last 
name meant alligator, I suppose ?’’ 

“Tt did,’’? said the curator. ‘*The North 
American alligator, habitat, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and the Gulf States. I want 
a crocodile, habitat, southern tip of Florida. 
The Seminoles, I believe, call it the ‘sharp- 
nosed’ alligator.’’ He lifted a deprecating 
hand. ‘‘ We could hardly expect scientific 
nomenclature from a savage. ’’ 

‘‘No, certainly not,’’ agreed Alec, hurriedly, 
for somehow the old gentleman had managed 
to include the two boys in the word ‘‘savage.’’ 
‘“‘If we can possibly get one, we will send it 
to you.’’ He reached out his hand to Mr. 
Pillish. ‘*We must be off now. Just dropped 
in on our way to the station to say good-by— 
take the twelve-thirty for Miami. You shall 
have your crocodile sure. Wish you could 
come with us; bugs and things would trans- 
plant you to paradise. Good-by, sir !’’ 

Forty-seven hours later the two landed in 


“*T mean Crocodilus 
not Alligator mississippien- 


|his familiarity with those beasts, that Che- | 


nooga had been reared among them. ‘The fol- | 
lowing morning was set for the departure. It | 
takes a day to do anything on the Florida | 
Keys. | 

Morning was still pale in the east when the | 
boys piled their traps in Chenooga’s dugout | 
and set out to cross Card Sound. The Semi- | 
nole stood on the raised stern of his craft, | 
somewhat after the fashion of the gondoliers 
in Venice, except that he used a pole for pro- 
pulsion. Now and then, when he reached too 
great a depth for poling, he had recourse to his 
paddle. 

The fragrant freshness of dawn lay over the 
sound, and the strokes of the Indian’s pole 
sent the canoe forward in long, rhythmical 
swings. The water was wonderfully clear, 
and once as they glided along the boys noticed 
a curious formation on the bottom. It attracted 
their guide’s attention also, for he stopped 
work for a moment, let himself overboard, and 
in a few minutes had thrown a dozen or more 
enormous crawfish into his boat. The largest 
of them weighed about four pounds. They | 
were without pincers, and later in the day, 


‘*Not many white men have been here, | 
fancy. I pity De Soto if he got mixed up in 
a maze like this. It’s black as a pot every 
way you look. When are we going to hunt 
those sharp-noses, Chenooga?’’ 

The Indian gazed into the blackness. 
a minute. ’’ 

‘*What?’’? cried Homer, in surprise. 

‘*Yes, fire-hunt. See.’? He produced a 
dozen or more pine-knots that he had gathered. 

Homer stared at the pine-knots, at the In- 
dian, at the intense blackness. ‘‘All right,’’ 
he said, softly. ‘‘We’re prepared for the 
slaughter. ’’ 

Chenooga brought round his dugout, placed 
the pine-knots in an old pot, and hung it on a 
stick that he set upright in the prow of his 
boat. Into this he dropped a few brands oi 
fire, and the rich resin caught immediately. 

‘*Now get in,’? he commanded. ‘We hunt 
sharp-nose. 

‘**Gator stick up his eye to look at us,”’ 
continued Chenooga. ‘‘ Look like two chunks 


“In 


| of fire. You shoot that, and kill him.’ 


The instructions were definite. The boys 
crouched in the bow of the canoe, beneath the 
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HE THRU STING POWER OF HABIT oe 


HEN the full-back 
W of the school eleven 

catches the ball, and 
almost before it has settled 
in his hands darts forward, yt 
dodges and breaks away for / 
the goal, and when, a few 
seconds later, he falls across 
the line, every boy shouts 
and cheers. 

‘‘How did he do it?’’ one 
and another exclaim. Each 
boy points out this or that place where the | 
runner found a hole or made a lucky turn. 

Few of them remember that for weeks the 
full-back has been training eye and hand and 
foot to obey his brain like lightning. Hundreds 
of times he has practised the motions, until 
running, dodging, looking, catching, become 
almost an instinct; he cannot tell you how 






he does it. Habit has trained him; and when | 
his chance came, the power of habit thrust | 


him across the line almost before he knew that 
he had got there. 

Many of our readers have seen the memorial 
to Colonel Shaw opposite the State-House in 
Boston—the young officer sitting his horse so 
firmly that they seem one, leading the negro 
soldiers. Shaw stands to-day as one of the 
heroes of New England. What brought him 
to this pinnacle of fame? .What brought the 
heroes of other portions of our country—men | 
who differed diametrically from Shaw in their 
views of duty and service—to their similar | 
places of honor ? 


Colonel Shaw’s Habit. 


Avie years ago I had the privilege of read- | 


ing all the letters that Shaw wrote from 
his boyhood until the day of his death. 


There is not a word of the heroic in them. He | 


was a boy like other boys, no brighter, no) 
stronger than the rest. He had one habit— 
that of meeting his duty promptly and with 
cheer. Upon the first call for troops he went | 
as a private. Soon he was captain in another | 


regiment. Governor Andrew wanted a colonel | 


for the first negro regiment raised in the North, 
a place of supreme danger. The young captain | 
had met duty after duty so well that the gov- 
ernor asked him to take command. 

Shaw hesitated. He felt unequal to the) 
responsibility, and wrote, declining. His sense 
of duty came to the front, and a telegram | 
passed the letter, 
his regiment, marched by the State-House, 
the governor reviewing them just where the 
memorial is. All Boston was out; down State | 

Street they moved, and took ship for the South. 
Drill, discipline, duty by day and duty by 
night were the habit of the Fifty-Fourth. 

One day an assault on Fort Wagner was 
ordered. Shaw asked for the most dangerous 


position for hismen. He led the charge, gained | 
the top of the rampart, and riddled with bul- | 


lets, fell inside. 

What was it that made Shaw a hero? What 
sent him to the head of the Fifty-Fourth, and 
then on to that rampart? Courage, patriotism? 
Yes. But also the habit of always doing his 
duty as it came. That power of habit thrust 


him up on to the plane of the heroic, and he | 


never knew that he got there. 
The story of Daniel in the lions’ den has 
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interested boys and girls for many centuries. | what we cannot understand, we shall probably | teacher insisted. 
Perhaps we | which is the thousandth time. ’’ 


accepting. One day he, with | 


DY the Ss WMElit Ceverend 
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Zt; 


I wonder how many of them have thought | get through the world somehow. 
that his courage in facing death was largely will. But the trouble is not in the examina- 
due to the habit of meeting and conquering tion or the loss of learning, so much as it is 
difficulties? All who have read the story of in failing to get the habit of doing thorough 
Daniel remember that when he was a boy and | work. 
eating at the king’s table, he was put to the| If you ever go to Virginia, visit Hampton, 
test as to whether he should eat the simpler where hundreds of negro and Indian boys and 
food of his own people, and he stood up to his | girls are at school. 
own principles. | atmosphere about the place that makes work, 
|}and thorough work, a joy; so that when they 
| graduate and go back to the farms or the 
| West, the habit of cheerful work goes with 

DUCATED as he was in a foreign coart | them. 

and among people whose ways were not the The story is told of Daniel Webster that as 

ways in which he had been brought up, he | he was passing through New York, on the 
met test after test, and strengthened his moral way from Washington to Boston, a great law- 
fiber. One day the great test of his life came, | suit was before the courts. The lawyers of 
| when the question arose as to whether he should | one side, hearing that Webster was in town, 
| bend his knee to the king instead of to his | called at his hotel and asked him to argue the 
| God. I have always been interested in the | case for them the next morning. 
simple way in which the story runs. ‘‘Of course I can’t,’’? said Mr. Webster. ‘‘I 

Daniel was not disturbed or excited. ‘‘Now know nothing about the case.’’ 


The Prayer of Daniel. 








when Daniel knew that the writing was signed, | ‘‘True,’’ replied the lawyers, ‘‘but we want | 


he went into his house; and his windows being | your name and prestige, and we believe that 
open in his chamber toward Jerusalem, he you can make an argument. Here is the evi- 
kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and | dence, the brief, and here are we to help you 
| prayed, and gave thanks before his God, as work all night.’’ 

he did aforetime.’’ Mr. Webster looked at the papers, and in a 

I like that last phrase—when Daniel had moment said, ‘‘I will. I can do it.”’ 

before him the almost certain death in the 
| lions’ den, he just did what he always had | 
| done ‘‘aforetime.’? That is the kind of cour- | 
| age, quiet and serene, that kindles our admira- | T= next day he made a great argument, 


Webster’s Argument. 


| tion. 
You know what courtesy is. It is more| the lawyers. 
than good manners, more than politeness. It ‘*How,’’ they asked him, ‘‘did you master 
| is the habit of thinking of others and consider- | that case and marshal your points so skilfully 
| ing their comfort. What a lot of trouble this with so little preparation ?’’ 
| habit saves us sometimes. Watch a boy inthe; ‘‘When I was a young lawyer in Ports- 
| trolley-car as an old woman gets in. He looks mouth,’’ said Mr. Webster, ‘‘one of the first 
| round to see if any one is going to give her a | cases that I took was about a very small sum 
seat; he knows he ought to, but he does not | |of money, but I learned that it involved some 
want to stand. He tries to make room; hopes | great principles. I worked weeks ‘on that 
| that at the next stop some one will get out | case, and mastered the principles. When you 
| and leave an empty seat; again he looks round | showed me your papers, I recognized the same 
for somebody to stand, and finally, making a | | Problems. All that I had to do was to marshal 
| big effort, he pulls himself up, and lets the | my points, adapt them to your case, and make 
woman sit down. What a hard job! my argument. ’’ 
| The habit of thorough work, even when 
Making Courtesy a Habit. 
of his success. 


ATCH another boy as a woman enters, Some men never seem to be able to tackle a 


sthall issues were at stake, was the background 





There is a spirit, an/| 


which impressed the judge and astounded | 





and on the moment he is up, and with- | hard job; they get tired just looking at it; | 


hear you Say so,’’ was the 
answer. ‘‘I have had him 
in my room a term now, and 
I suppose that I have asked 
him a thousand questions, 
and have never caught him 
deceiving me but once. ’’ 
“You can never trust 
him, I say,’’ the other 
‘*Because you never know 


We know men of a degraded sort who have 
the habit of lying; it does not seem to mean 
any more to them than talking, and they will 
talk on either side, whichever is easiest at the 
| time. We know others who lie only occasion- 
ally, and others rarely and under great stress. 
But the only habit that is really a habit in 
truth-speaking is one that has no exceptions. 





Speaking the Truth. 


the habit of truth-speaking that you turn 

to them, and no matter what the stress or 
temptation or result, they are out with the 
truth frankly, almost before they know it. The 
truth comes so easily, and it makes life so open 
and simple. It is not that they think what 
they ought to say. They just say it; the 
thrust of habit sends the word forth, and 
people trust them. 

There happened a bit of heroism on a battle- 
ship some six years ago which I have never 
forgotten. When there is gun practise, the 
ammunition is passed out from the magazine 
through a steel door to the handling-room in 
the lower part of the turret, and thence above 
to the turret and gun. An explosion in the 
turret or handling-room means death to all 
inside; an explosion of the magazine means 
destruction of the ship and death perhaps to all. 
Every man has his place and duty, and by 
habit moves to each as by instinct. 

It was during gun practise one afternoon 
on the battle-ship Missouri. Three shots had 
been fired. In loading the fourth there was 
a flash in the turret and a sullen roar; another 
loud roar in the handling-room; twenty-five 
men were dead ! 


Y vu know boys—I do—who have so formed 


Inside the Magazine. 


( the Gunner’s Mate Monson leaped for 
the steel door of the magazine ; the heated 
gas might already have been inside; he 

did not think to shut himself outside; it was 

quicker to pull the door and shut himself inside. 

No one saw him. Already the order had been 

given to turn on the sea-cocks and drown the 

magazine. 
In the heat and darkness, knowing not if 
that explosion would follow, Monson felt the 


out thought, is standing and talking | they always have got tired; it was their habit | water rising to his knees, his waist, his neck ; 





to his friend. The act of courtesy has cost him | when they were boys. Other men step up to 
nothing; no thought, no bother; it is simply |a hard job as Shackleton moved toward the 


| 


then the flow stopped. The magazine was 


| drowned. The steel door was opened, and 


his habit. He was brought up to think of! south pole. Whether they succeed or not is | there Monson was discovered, barely alive, but 


others ; he just does it before he knows it. 

I suppose that all of us like to take our | the best bit of work possible. And it is the 
chances on getting through difficulties—school | habit that drives them cheerily and success- 
examinations, for instance. Suppose we do | fully through life. 


shirk a lesson here or there, or learn by heart | ‘*You can never have confidence in that 





not the chief question; they will do each day |a hero. 


What made him a hero? Pluck, 
quickness, loyalty? All these. It was, how- 
ever, the thrusting power of habit that shot 
him up on to the plane of the heroic. And he 
could not tell you how he got there. 





burning pot, with a rifle ready on each side of 
the vessel. Chenooga walked back to the stern, 
pole in hand, and swung the little craft into 
the still water. 

They swept silently out amid the eery noises 
of the woods. They could see nothing except 
the yellow splash of their light on the imme- 
diate waters. Chenooga picked his course some- 
how, shading his eyes with his hand now and 
then. Wing-beats and cries told of disturbed 
birds. The bellow of alligators boomed to 
them, the rhythm of the frog chorus was con- 
stant. They had an indefinable feeling of 
approaching something awful, that shrank 
back into the darkness as they came. A trem- 
ulous excitement tingled at their nerves. 

Suddenly Chenooga made a soft clucking 
sound with his mouth. The boys glanced 
round. He was pointing across the water with 
a free hand. It was on Alee’s side, and he 
stared as hard as he could into the solid black. 
All at once. he saw two glowing points, that 
looked like cigar tips. It was surprising he 
had not seen them all the time. 

Instantly he threw up his rifle to try for a 
shot. The canoe was nearing the fire points. 
A wondering thought floated through the boy’s 
head as to whether it was a sharp-nose or 
not. Then he pulled the trigger. 

The flash and crashing report aroused a 
chorus of eries in the forest. The eyes were 
gone. Both boys peered curiously to see what 
had become of the great reptile. A moment 


later they were almost thrown out of the boat | 


by a swift, hard stroke from Chenooga’s pole. 
*What’s the matter ?’’ cried Alec. 
The Seminole made no reply. 

Splashing of water at the place they had just 

left was answer enough. Homer threw up 


his rifle for a shot. There was a rush through 


the water just as the boy fired. 
*Sharp-nose,’’ said Chenooga. 
Just then something struck the canoe heavily. 


A great | 





Homer’s arm, missing the gunwale, and being | Seminole shook his head, but Homer took 
thrust deeply into the water, brought an im- up a few knots and hurled them into the 
mediate slashing rush. The boy drew back | water, while Sanderson stood ready with his 
with a shiver as a rough dun-colored body | rifle. But their enemy paid no attention to 
appeared for an instant in the glow of the pot. | the knots. 
Chenooga was poling away from the dan- ‘*Me said so,’’ grunted the Indian. ‘‘Now 
gerous place with all his strength, but the me jump.”’ 
infuriated saurian clung closely to them. It |The Seminole was balanced like a cat on the 
rammed the boat from beneath. ‘They could stern of the canoe, where he could jump with- 
hear its teeth bite at the heavy, solid log out tipping it. 
bottom; then it would turn for a stroke with ‘‘My goodness!’’ whispered Homer, as he 
its powerful tail. watched the preparations. ‘‘I didn’t know we 
By now the boys had dropped the offensive, had hired a real livé hero for seventy-five cents 
and were trying to keep the boat righted. a day.’’ 
‘‘If we put out the light,’’ suggested Homer, | ‘‘Look here,’’ whispered Alec, ‘‘we’ve got 
‘*perhaps we could slip away. ’’ to hit that thing, Homer, got to do it—hear?’’ 
‘*He see us, anyway,’’ objected Chenooga.| The boys gripped their guns tensely. The 
‘*Then we kill some mo’ after this one.’’ Indian gave a long, slicing leap, and slid into 
‘*I—I don’t want to destroy the species,’’ the water with remarkably little splash. The 
said Alec. ‘‘I just want — | boys could feel the crocodile still nosing their 
But his sentence was abruptly interrupted craft. 
by a heavy thump on the bottom of the canoe! For a moment they stared at the dark, rip- 
that shipped her half-full of water. Thismade pling surface of the pool, awaiting develop- 
the situation really serious. A dry canoe is ments. Then from about thirty feet away 
light, active, able to retreat and advance, but | from the boat there came suddenly a great 
waterlogged it can do nothing. The reptile | yelling and splashing. The boys strained their 
appeared to realize its advantage, for now it | eyes. They saw a long dun form rise to the 
played busily below, beating, bumping and | surface and go darting toward the bait. 
pushing the boat, till it was all the three | Immediately, as fast as nervous arms could 
could do to keep from going overboard. work, repeaters cracked at the plunging body. 
Suddenly Chenooga shipped his pole. ‘‘Me| The fusillade startled the drowsy swamp once 
jump,’’ he said, simply. more. The air was filled with raucous cries 
**‘What?’’ said Alec. and shrieks. A laughing tern set up a horrible 
‘‘Me jump way off from canoe. ’Gator run | cachinnation. 
| to get me. Both you shoot.’’ But the boys heard none of this. Out where 
‘* Stuff! ’’ remonstrated Homer, snapping the Indian had been there were sounds of a 
himself to one side as the boat lurched under furious struggle. The black water was beaten 
them. ‘‘We wouldn’t hit it. You’d get killed.”’ | as with a flail, stirred, whipped, upheaved. 
Chenooga shook his head confidently. ‘‘Me| They caught the glint of waves in the black- 
| good swimmer. ’”” ness. 
**And we’re bad shots,’’ put in Alec. | ‘They stared at the sight helplessly, making 
‘*Let’s throw out some pine-knots,’’ begged | frightened guesses at what was happening, 











All three occupants lurched under the impact. | Homer. ‘‘Perhaps it’ll run after them.’? The |hardly daring to breathe, their useless guns 


trained on the black pall. One thought was 
in the mind of each, but neither said a word. 
Slowly the struggles ceased, and there was 
silence, save for the disturbed birds. 

To the boys it seemed as if they sat for an 
age under the flaring pot. Homer felt faint 
as he thought of what had oceurred. He also 
felt very useless and incompetent. Why could 
he not have made a clever shot, with some 
dozen feet of target under his very gun? 

Alec picked up the pole limply. ‘'Camp’s 
in this direction, isn’t it?’’ he asked, pointing. 

Homer stared at him for a moment, then 
answered suddenly, ‘‘I don’t know; I suppose 
so. Don’t leave now, anyway. Goodness, how 
many civilized men would have —’’ 

There was a jerk at the other end of the canoe. 

The boys gripped their seats with a ven- 
geance. ‘‘Good gracious, the thing wants 
more !’’ muttered Homer. 

‘*Tet’s shoot it!’’ cried Alec, wildly, seizing 
his gun. ‘‘I’ll not stand here like a —’’ 

A familiar face appeared over the stern. 
‘*Here him,’’ remarked the Indian. ‘He big 
and hard to pull back.’’ 

Both boys stared as if at a ghost. ‘‘Che- 
nooga!’? they cried. ‘‘You’ve got it? It’s 
dead—you’re not !’’ 

‘*O Chenooga !’’ added Homer, in enthusiasm. 
‘*You’re an angel !’’ 

The savage lifted his dripping torso into the 
light. ‘*‘Me Seminole,’’ he corrected. 

Alec pushed the pole weakly toward the 
guide. ‘‘It’s all the same, Chenooga,’’ he 
explained, feebly. ‘‘Angel and Seminole mean 
the same thing. Please pole up back to camp, 
wherever it is.’’ 

The next day, when they were preparing 
their specimen for transportation, Homer 
pointed out a bullet-wound in the third cervi- 
cal vertebra, and casually mentioned the fact 
that he had fired at the neck. 
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thimble, Jarvis went away, deaf to entreaties | air of great mystery, ‘‘and don’tcare. They’ll 
to tell what his interesting plan might be. come, and rescue us from our fate. ’’ 

‘*O dear, isn’t it horrid?’’ demanded Sally, They felt, during the following hours, that 
that evening, running into Josephine’s room | they needed the cheering prospect of a merry 
in the course of her dressing to have certain | home-coming to enable them to bear the rigors 
unreachable hooks and eyes fastened. ‘‘ After of the form of entertainment offered them. It 
sewing all day we deserve something better | was not that the affair differed much from 
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By Grace 3 Yichmond 


“ DEAR, who’s this coming? Just as | stopping over the day.’’ The two pairs of | 
O we’ve settled down to accomplish some- | eyes met. There must have been something | 
thing !’’ | in Constance’s eyes—invisible to other behold- 
‘It’s the Chases! Girls, we simply can’t | ers—which recalled some incident to Janet, 
stop work to entertain them !’’ |for after staring a minute, she suddenly | 
‘*We don’t need to stop—this sort of work.’’ | said, ‘‘Oh, yes!’’ and sewed away faster than 
They bent over their sewing, all but Sally, | ever. 
who, with inward reluctance, got to her feet | ‘‘Will you come?’’ demanded Dorothy Chase. 
as the Chases’ big car rolled up the driveway | They tried to get out of it; they pointed out 
and approached the porch, where they were | various reasons why it would be difficult for | 
sitting, four girls, busy with some extremely | them to get away. Dorothy overrode all their | 
important matters. But of course the work 
had to be put down for a little when Dorothy 
Chase actually set foot on the porch. 
“Oh, what an industrious crowd!’’ 
cried. ‘*This hot August morning, too. Sally, 
where are your men? Neil wants to see some | and we’ll come,’’ she promised. 


last the four agreed, but refused to go until | 
| the evening. 
she | sisted that it was of no use to ask them. 

| ‘Send out for us just in time for your affair, 


objections, and became so persistent that at | 


As for the young men, Sally in- | 


of them while I talk to you.’’ you want of Jo and me I don’t see. Wecan’t| Mr. Timothy Rudd swayed to and fro in a| “‘T understand, of course. But, you know, 


Sally pointed off into the distance. ‘‘ Jarvis | | rocking-chair, reading the evening paper by | 


and Bob are hoeing potatoes over there in the | 
field. There’s a tree near by, and Neil can sit | 
in the shade of that. You don’t mind going, | 
Neil? They’re way behind with the potatoes. ’’ 

Neil Chase bowed impressively to the group 
on the porch. “I should much prefer to stay 
here,’’? said he, gallantly, ‘‘but business 
reasons impel me to seek that inferno out 
yonder. *” 

He drove on round the house and over 
the grass behind, getting as near to the 
corn-field as possible, that he might have 
to walk only the very least distance possible. 
Meanwhile, his wife sat down and in- 
spected the quality of the work being done 
in the porch. 

‘*Are you people sewing for an orphan 
asylum?’’ she inquired, after discovering 
that red and blue ginghams and white 
cotton cloth of a grade only moderately fine 
were the materials being used for certain 
small garments. 

**Something like it. One of Mr. Ferry’s 
poor families was burned out the other day 
—five children and an invalid mother. ’’ 

‘“‘Of course, the mother’s always an 
invalid, isn’t she? I believe they make 
themselves invalids on purpose. Well, it 
makes no difference how important it is. 
Those children won’t freeze in this weather, 
if you don’t get these things all done to- 


night. And I’m in a perfectly awful 
difficulty. You all have simply got to help 
me out !’” 


‘*What’s the matter ?’’ Josephine thread- 
ed her needle as she spoke, as if she had 
every intention of continuing to work for 
as long a period as she had planned to do. 
The other girls resumed their sewing, also. 
The cause of ‘their being at work at all 
certainly was apology enough for going on 
with it. 

‘* Just listen, and nobody is to say a word 
till I’m through. It’s no use raising objec- | 
tions. You’re to do as I ask, if you care) 
anything whatever about my friendship.’’ She | 
grasped the ends of the lavender silk parasol | 
lying on her lavender linen lap, nodded her! 
head violently, causing several lavender plumes | 
to flutter agitatedly upon her lavender straw | 
hat, and plunged into her subject: 

‘*T’m entertaining to-night for our new | 
bishop, and he’s a distant connection, besides. 
I made it an evening affair because it’s so hot, 
and our new house opens up so beautifully. I 
planned to have some informal music—and at 
this late date Herr Braun and Madame Hafsky 
have failed me. I must have music —and 
everybody is out of town. Now what I want 
is to have you four go back with me to lunch- 
eon, help me about the decorations and things 
this afternoon, and then have Miss Carew sing 
and Miss Ferry play for us in the evening. 
Neil will come back for the men for the eve- 
ning. You know I didn’t ask you in the begin- 
ning only because I knew you didn’t want to 
be invited. But now—you must come!’’ 

It was precisely like Dorothy Chase. That 
was all that could be said. Nobody said it, 
but Sally and Josephine thought it, and Janet 
and Constance told themselves, as they sewed 
on, that the young matron who made this | 
startling proposition must be accustomed to | 
having things her own way. 

Sally was the first to give voice to her aston- | 
ishment. ‘‘Well, Dorothy,’’ said she, ‘‘you 
certainly take us off our feet. Here are we, 





perform for you in any way. 


than one of the Chases’ fussy affairs. ’’ 
‘* Stop fuming and stand still. 
who looks as pretty as you do —’’ 
‘*Poor old white Swiss—the same one. I 
| wish Dorothy could forget the pattern of it. 
| She’ll undoubtedly mention that I wore it at | 
her wedding—she does, every time.’’ 
‘*Don’t you care a bit. Those touches of | 


| blue make it seem perfectly fresh to me, and | 


I’ve seen it oftener than Dorothy Chase has.’’ 
‘*You’re a comfort. You look like a dream | 
| yourself, in that peach-colored thing. ’’ 
‘‘A midsummer night’s dream, then, with 
my gipsy skin. There’s Neil and his car.’’ 
‘*A nice lot you are!’’ Neil Chase was 
| exclaiming outside, as he drove up to the porch 
and eyed the male figures occupying its com- 


Anybody | 


| affairs of its sort, but the fact that it did not 
materially differ might have been what made 
it seem so tiresome. Possibly the effect of a 
| summer of outdoor, home merrymaking, under 
| the least conventional of conditions, had been 
to make formal entertaining under a roof seem 
| more than ordinarily fatiguing and pointless. 
The handsome rooms were hot, in spite of 
open windows ; the guests quite evidently were 
| making heroic efforts to seem gay. Somehow, 
even Janet’s brilliant music stirred only a per- 
functory sort of applause. 

**T never played so badly in my life,’’ whis- 
pered the performer, when she regained Jo- 
sephine’s side, after her second number. 

‘*You played perfectly, as you always do.’’ 

‘*T played like an automaton, a piano-player. 


‘*But what | fortable recesses. Max reposed in a hammock ; | Don’t pretend you don’t know the difference. ’’ 


| we shouldn’t really like to have you play for 


“Oh, but you can help ish things go. | the sunset light; Alec and Bob, sitting on the | | these people as you do for us, on your own 


You can talk to the bishop —’’ 

**T can’t!’’ cried Sally, dismayed. 

‘*And Jo can be nice to Mrs. Bishop. I| 
don’t see why your men won’t come. It’s so | 


| hard to get men for anything except sports, in 
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steps, were playing a game of some sort; and | 
Jarvis lay stretched at full length on a rug, 
| his arms beneath his head. ‘‘A nice lot! 
| Bob, run in and see if those girls are ready. 
| Dorothy won’t be easy till she sees them. 





“A NICE LOT YOU AREI" 


summer. How perfectly absurd it is for Jarvis 
Burnside to prefer hoeing potatoes in this 
August sun to playing society man for an hour 
or two in the evening !’’ 

‘*Tt’s truly awful, but so it is. 
looks like an Indian. 


Besides, he 


stay at home.’’ Sally slashed a seam open 
with shears that clipped like her speech. 


But Mrs. Chase was not satisfied, and be- | 


rated Jarvis roundly, when presently he came 
walking up to the porch with Neil, looking 
the picture of well-tanned contentment. He 
took her displeasure lightly enough, and pres- 
ently had her laughing in spite of herself. 

‘*Well, I know all about it now,’’ Neil 
Chase informed the company, as he got into 
his car. ‘‘We plowed seven acres and sowed 
it to buckwheat, turned the buckwheat under, 
and have now planted the ground to potatoes. 
In the end there are to be strawberries on the 
seven acres, or a good share of it.’’ 

‘Right you are,’’ agreed Jarvis, sitting 
down on the edge of the porch and poking 
about in Janet Ferry’s work-bag until he found 
a thimble, which he placed on the only finger it 
would fit, the smallest one on his right hand. 

‘*If I sew for you for an hour, Miss Janet,’’ 
he proposed, as the car bolted away down the 
| drive, ‘‘will you come and hoe potatoes for me 
“until lunch-time ?’’ 


“I would gladly hoe potatoes all day if 1| 


‘could be let off from going to play for Mrs. 
Chase’s friends this evening!’’ The fierce 


Be satisfied, Dorothy, | 
now you’ve got us for victims, and let the men 


One thing I know; you’ll soon tire of this 
playing at farming. To be the real thing, 
you fellows ought to work till the sun goes 
down, doing chores. 1 dare say you come in 
and get your bath every night before dinner.’’ 
‘*We certainly do.’’ Jarvis laughed. 
‘tAnd you don’t sit down in your shirt- 
sleeves ?”” 
| **Well—hardly. ’’ 
‘*You’re not the real thing—never will be. 
| Look at those girls!’’ He pulled off his straw 
hat as two figures appeared in the doorway. 
‘*Nice farmer’s folks they are!’’ 

‘*We’re glad you think we’re nice,’’ re- 
sponded Sally, gathering her white skirts about 
her. ‘‘Jo, be careful—don’t get that peaches- 
and-cream ruffle against the running-board.’’ 

‘Here come Constance and Janet. Aren’t 
they imposing society ladies now?’’ Sally 
stood up to wave at the two coming through 
the hedge, accompanied by Janet’s brother, 
| who had an eye upon the porch, and meant to 
spend the evening there. 

‘*You exquisite person, may I venture to sit 
beside you?’’ whispered Sally, as Constance, 
in trailing pale gray with bands of violet velvet, 
a shimmering cloak of the same hues envelop- 
ing her like a mist, took the place beside her. 

|**This is the singer, not my friend Constance. 
| I’m—just—a—little—afraid of you!’’ 

| Constance’s warm hand caught Sally’s be- 
neath the cloak. ‘‘You know I don’t like 
| Show singing, or anything that goes with it.’’ 

‘Don’t forget your promise!’’ Josephine 


just settled down to work that absolutely must | enerzy with which Janet pulled out a row of | called back, as the big car, with its rainbow- 


be done, and in you walk and ask us to lay it | 
down and go off to help entertain a bishop, | 
who’s probably wishing you wouldn’t do any- | 
thing special for him this hot weather !’’ | 
‘*Nothing of the sort. He’s heard all about | 
Miss Carew’s voice—people who met her last 
year in Berlin —’’ 
Constance sat up. ‘‘Who, please?’’ 
‘*The Markhams and the Alexanders. 
will you be good ?”’ 
Constance leaned back again, applying her- | 
self to her sewing. 
‘*T don’t remember anybody of that name, ’’ 
mused Janet, looking at Constance. 
‘*Yes, you do—friends of Mrs. Sears—just | 


Now 





bastings gave emphasis to her words. 
Jarvis looked at his sister. 
manage not to let me in for this affair, sis?’’ 
‘*T knew you wouldn’t want to go, and Janet 
knew her brother wouldn’t. Sally said Max 
would be too used up. Happy boys, we saved | 
you from it at the price of going ourselves. ’’ 
‘*Good girls! We’ll have to make it up to | 
you somehow. When I see Ferry I’ll—I’ve 
}an idea! How are you coming home?’’ 


‘*Dorothy’ll send us back in her car.’’ 
‘*We’ll see that you come in a better way. 
Be good little girls, do your stunts, keep up | 
| your courage, and we’ll rescue you promptly 
|at eleven o’clock,’’ and putting down the | 


‘*How did you | 


| tinted load, rolled away. 

An answering shout from the porch, accom- 
panied by the waving of several arms, conveyed 
| assurance. 

**What promise?’’ asked Janet, turning to 
the others. Being the smallest of the party, 
| she occupied one of the folding seats which 
| enable a roomy tonneau to hold five people. 
| ‘*The boys are coming after us, we don’t 
| know how. Doesn’t that give you courage to 
| face the evening ?’’ murmured Josephine. The 
| expression on Janet’s face became more hopeful. 

‘*But how can they come? They’ve only 
your brother’s car.’’ 
“IT don’t know,’’ said Josephine, with an 


piano. ” 
| ‘The poor bishop! Doesn’t he look like a 
martyr? I’m sure he’s delightful, in his own 
| library, or at his friends’ dinner-tables—but he 
|hates this sort of thing. He’s beautifully 

polite, but he’s bored. My only hope is that 

Con will revive him. It’s her turn next.’’ 

If any one could revive a weary bishop, 
who had that day attended two funerals 
and a diocesan convention, it would have 
been both the sight and the sound of Miss 
Constance Carew. 

‘‘Isn’t she dear ?’’ breathed Sally, in 
Josephine’s ear, as Constance took her 
place. 

Sally’s hands were unconsciously clasped 
tight all through the song, and her eyes 
left the singer’s face only long enough to 
observe that the bishop’s tired eyes were 
also fixed upon the creator of all those 
wonderful, liquid notes, and to fancy that, 
for the moment, at least, he forgot how 
hot his neck was. 

‘““That pays me for coming,’’ was the 
reward Constance had from Sally, whose 
praise she had somehow come to value 
more highly than that of most people she 
knew. Sally might be no musician her- 
self, but she was a most sympathetic 
listener, and appreciated the points singers 
love to have appreciated as few people can. 

‘*That pays me /’’ Constance answered, 
drawing along breath. ‘‘But, Sally, will 
it never end? It’s nearly eleven now.’’ 

““T’d lost all count of time. The boys 
said they’d be here at eleven. But Dorothy 
is not to know they’re within five miles of 
here. She’d never forgive them.’’ 

As she spoke, a maid came to her elbow 
and handed her a note. She retired to a 
secluded corner to read it, and returned 
with triumphanteyes. ‘‘We’re to go down 

the lawn to the gate that opens on the other 
road. They’re there. Now—to get away from 
Dorothy. ’’ 

This proved difficult. 

‘*Not let Neil take you back? Why not? 
How will you get back? You’re not going 
yet??? 

‘*Both the girls have performed twice, with 
two encores. You don’t expect any more of 
them? Your bishop is going to sleep. Do let 
him off and send him to bed. Yes, we must 
go now. They’ve sent for us. Don’t bother 
about how we’re going to get back. Neil will 
be thankful not to have to take us.’’ 

When Dorothy persisted in exclamations and 
questions, Sally fell into enthusiasm over the 
stately old house, and diverted Dorothy’s atten- 
tion. She also praised everything she could 
honestly praise in relation to the affair of the 
evening,—and not a thing she could not,—for 
Sally was the most honest creature alive. 

Somehow, at last she got her party away 
from their hostess, taking advantage of the 
bishop’s approach to whisper, hastily, ‘‘ Here 
comes your guest of honor. Now do attend to 
him and forget us!’’ And so she had them all 
out a side door and off down the lawn, out of 
range of the lighted windows. 

They were laughing softly, breathing deep 
breaths of the warm summer air, and looking 
up at the starlit sky, while they hurried along 
in their airy dresses, pulling off long, hot 
gloves, and saying, still under their breath, 
“Oh, isn’t it good to get out?’’ 

‘*Now, where is that gate?’’?’ They had 
reached the fence at the back of the grounds. 

‘*Here you are—this way,’’ came back a low 
voice, and a doorway in the fence swung open. 
There was a rush of skirts, and the four were 
out in the road at the back of the suburban 
place, a country road, on which stood, most 
appropriately, a long hay-wagon, cushioned 
with hay and rugs, two farm horses, and Jake 
Kelly in command, four other dark figures 
grouped about the back end. 

‘*You splendid things !’’ 

‘*What a jolly idea!’ 

‘“‘Oh, what a delicious change from a hot 
music-room !’’ 

‘*Here’s Mother Burnside, tucked away in 























the corner. How good of you to come, you 
patient chaperon !’” 

‘*‘Now tell us all about it,’ said Donald 
Ferry to Sally, beside whom he sat. 

It may be noted that Jarvis had not been 
found, of late, at Sally’s elbow. Without a 
suggestion of seeming avoidance on her part, 
or of umbrage on his, the two no longer fell to 
each other as a matter of course. Sally’s plea 
had had the effect she wished for. Both Con- 
stance and Janet appeared to like him im- 
mensely, and Sally could not see any failure 
on his part to enjoy their society. She told 
herself that it was a very good thing she had 
been so frank with him. 

‘+All about it??? She was answering Ferry’s 
question. ‘‘Why, I don’t need to tell you. 
You know, without having been there, ex- 
actly how things went. ’’ 

‘*More or less, probably. Was it very hot?’’ 

‘“‘Stifling! How could it be anything else on 
an August night? Janet vows her fingers 
burned on the keys. But she played beauti- 
fully, of course, and the bishop had a little 
interval of being glad he was there. ’’ 

‘‘Did Constance have a bad time of it, too? 
She doesn’t like singing in hot rooms.’’ 

‘‘She sang like an angel. The bishop opened 
his eyes and stared at her all through, and 
applauded so vigorously it must have made him 
several degrees warmer. But she deserved it.’’ 

‘*T don’t doubt it. And what did you and 
Miss Josephine do?’’ 

-*Stood about and tried to look pleased and 
happy. My gloves felt like furs and a soap- 
stone, and I couldn’t think of anything intelli- 
gent to say to anybody.’’ 

Ferry laughed. ‘‘I wonder if anybody ever 
does say anything intelligent at such entertain- 
ments? Did Mr. Neil Chase himself play the 
genial host as he should ?’’ 

“I think he spent the evening sitting on 
the porch rail at the farthest corner from the 
drawing-room. ’’ 

‘*The sight of the fellows lounging comfort- 
ably on your porch undoubtedly made his réle 
seem the harder by contrast. I saw a longing 
look in his eye as he drove away, and had an 
idea he might be back. But I suppose he 
couldn’t get out of it.’’ 

‘‘No, their country home isn’t much like 
our country home. Oh, isn’t this air delicious? 
Do you suppose Constance would be willing to 
sing in it? Wouldn’t it sound like a part of 
the summer night out here?’’ 

They were bowling along the quiet country 
road, only the chirp of many locusts, the 
rumble of the wheels, and the sound of their 
own voices to break the stillness. Ferry leaned 
forward. Constance was at the farther end of 
the wagon, between Jarvis and Max. 

** Constance !’’? he called softly. Sally 
thought she would not hear, but she did. 
Ferry’s voice, even in its subdued tones, pos- 
sessed that carrying quality which is the 
peculiar acquirement of the trained public 
speaker. 

‘*Yes, Don!’’ she called back, and every- 
body stopped talking. People had a way of 
stopping other talk to listen when either of 
these two had anything to say. 

‘*Here’s a person.at this end of the chariot 
who wonders if people with drawing-room 
voices ever venture to test them in the open 
air?’’ 

‘*What do you think about it?’’ 

“That one of them will, if we ask her. 
Therefore we ask.’’ 

Constance considered an instant. ‘‘Will you 
and Janet sing ‘My Garden’ with me—espe- 
cially for Sally ?’’ 

For answer, Ferry tried for the proper key, 
found it,—under his breath,—and began, very 
softly, and on a low note, to sing. Janet 
joined him, with a subdued contralto, and the 
two voices, without words, made themselves 
into a harmonious undertone of an accompani- 
ment. Upon this support, presently, rose 
Constance’s pure notes. 

It was no ‘‘show singing’’ this time, and 
the song did not rise above a gentle volume 
which seemed to fit the night. Jake Kelly, 
on the driver’s seat, drew his horses down to 
a walk, that not a note might be marred. 

The words were familiar to some of them— 
the music new. Together, words and music 
were something to remember. 

“A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot— 
The veriest school 
Of peace, and yet the-fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign: 
’Tis very sure God walks in mine.” 

Certain of these phrases came in over and 
over throughout the song, taking hold of one’s 
heart most appealingly. ‘‘Not God—in gar- 
dens—when the eve is cool?’’ came again and 
again, till one felt it indeed to be the word of 
the fool. Then, in exquisite harmony, fell the 
assurance, ‘‘Nay, but I have a sign—a sign— 
a sign—’ Tis very sure God walks in mine!’’ 

Everybody but Sally found words in which 
to tell, in some sort, how the song had seemed 
to them; even Alec observing boyishly, ‘*I 
say, but that’s great! I didn’t know you folks 
could ali sing.’ 

After some minutes had gone by, Donald 








Ferry bent to speak in Sally’s ear. She was | me,’’—wistfully,—‘‘do you think—He—walks 
looking off into the night, her hands clasped | in mine?’’ 


in her lap. ‘‘I know,’’ he said, very gently. 


“‘T know it! He walks in every garden— 


‘*You always know,’’ she answered. ‘‘Tell | when He is wanted there.’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“J DON’T like the look of 
| things, ’’ said the first mate 
of the Valentine. The re- 
mark was addressed to the 
captain, who stood beside the 
senior officer, on the bridge. 
The Valentine, an iron steamer of two thou- 
sand tons, had that afternoon fractured her 
propeller shaft. It was in the Malay Archi- 
pelago. Steaming too close to one of the 


numerous islands, the screw had encountered a | 


spur of an outlying coral reef. The examina- 
tion made showed that it would take a good 
many hours to repair the damage. Mean- 
while, the only thing to be done was to lay to. 
Sheltered by a long line of islands, some close 
at hand, some dim in the distance, the vessel 
found comfortable anchorage. 

It was not the accident itself which troubled 
the first mate. Experience had taught him 
that among these islands a crippled vessel, 
unless heavily armed, was like a sheep amid a 
pack of wolves. More than one ugly story was 
current of the fate which had befallen trading- 
ships so placed at the mercy of the islanders. 
Nor was Captain James unaware of the danger. 

“*T know what you mean, Mr. Jackson,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ But there is no use of borrowing 
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trouble. We shall get off by to-morrow noon, 





reach the deck. 

Aft, the attacking party had 
met with a similar fate. The 
Malays made a dash to swarm 
up the vessel’s side, just as the 
fire was opened from the bow; but they got so 
warm a reception from the revolvers of the 
captain and first mate that the engineers and 
five men, who stood ready to repel boarders, 
had no opportunity to make themselves useful. 
The canoe, with at least half its party shot, 
was turned about and paddled away with a 
speed which showed the terror of the occupants. 

When Captain James learned that not a man 
on board had got so much as a scratch, he 
fairly shouted for joy. 

‘*‘We made it too warm for them that time, 
Mr. Jackson!’ he exclaimed, triumphantly. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Jackson, without enthusiasm. 

‘*What’s the matter, man?” cried the captain. 

‘*Nothing, only we’ve not done with them 
yet,’’ said the mate. 

**Come, you don’t think that?’’ 

“*T do, sir!’ 

**They’ve had too bad a licking,’’ said the 
captain, decidedly; and as if that ended the 
matter, he left the bridge. 

A grim smile flitted over Jackson’s face; but 


I hope, and we may not have been observed.’’ | he went about his duties without a word on 


With that, he turned and went below. But | 


the first mate shook his head 
doubtfully. He felt certain that 
they had been seen, although he 
could not haye brought forward 
the least evidence to back up his 
opinion ; and his forebodings were 
not unfounded. 

The work of repairing the 
broken shaft went ahead steadily, 
but slowly. On deck a double 
watch was stationed; arms even 
were laid in readiness in the 
shelter of the bulwarks. The offi- 
cers, in turn, walked the bridge 
all night. But it was as clear as 
a bell overhead, and absolute quiet 
prevailed until dawn. 

Then the first mate, who was 
leaning with his arms bent on the 
rail of the bridge, suddenly heard 
a whisper just below him. It 
was the boatswain’s mate. 

“Darby, forward, says he 
thinks he sees something out of 
the shadow of the island off the 
starboard quarter,’’ he said, in 
low tones. 

The first mate turned in the 
direction indicated. For a moment 
he could see nothing but the dull 
glitter of the water, rising and 
falling with the swell. A half- 
mist was rising. But presently, 
on this background of gray, he 
detected two, three, and finally 
four spots of darker color. 

What they were his experience 
instantly told him, although his 
eyes did not. ‘‘Call the men up, Clark,’’ he 
ordered, ‘‘and send a message to the captain. 
Divide along both sides of the ship. Send the 
engineer and his men aft. See that the men are 
all ready. They’ll close in on us on the chains 
oneach bow. But don’t firea shot till you hear 
the word from the bridge. Remember it’s their 
lives against ours. If we can drive them off 
this time, we may be able to get out of here 
before they get together enough to make an- 
other attack. Be lively now!’’ 

A few minutes later Captain James stood be- 
side his mate. ‘‘They found us, Mr. Jackson. ’’ 

**Yes, sir,’’ was the other’s laconic answer. 

No more words passed between them. Their 
plans had all been made, and the crew were 
instructed in their parts. 

Ten minutes went by. The men forward 
crouched along the bulwarks, the engineers 
and firemen aft, every man grasping rifle, 
musket, pistol or knife, and watching, with all 
his senses strained. But it was ten minutes 
before the faint dip of paddles, so soft as) 
scarcely to be perceptible, gave evidence that 
the Malay islanders were at hand. 

Each man gripped his weapon more tightly. 
Then on each side of the vessel grated the 
bow of a canoe. From the bridge at that same 
instant came the command: 

‘*Pire!’? 

The sailors of the Valentine leaped up. A 
sheet of flame from a dozen muskets and rifles 
lighted the bulwarks. Quick flashes from the | 
pistols followed, the sharp reports punctuating 
the reverberations of the heavier pieces. The | 
shrieks of the savages and the splashing in the 
water told how effective had been the fire. A | 
furious rain of blows from musket butts and | 
clubbed rifles and belaying-pins beat off the | 
few who had secured a hold on the Valentine’s | 





the subject till noon. Then he found a seat 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





SWIFTLY IT SPREAD OVER THE SEA IN EVERY DIRECTION 


BUT ONE. 


beside the captain, who presently remarked, 
‘*The engineer says he can’t finish work on 
the shaft until to-morrow morning ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir.’’ 

‘*You really don’t think there’s any further 
danger from those yellow cutthroats, do you?’’ 

‘*T don’t think there is,’’ returned the mate; 
“*T know there is! They’ll be on us again 
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three of the barrels had been wheeled aft on 
trucks and lifted upon the gunwales, where 
they were firmly secured with lashings to the 
rigging on the port side. Four more barrels in 
the open gangway forward were tilted on the 
sides, and held there. A few blows from a 
mallet on a spike drove in the bungs. So fixed 
that their bung-holes were hung over the sea 
outside the ship’s rail, each barrel immediately 
began to discharge a good-sized stream of oil 
into the water. As fast as a barrel was 
emptied a full one was put in its place. 

Within an hour forty barrels of oil had flowed 
into the sea. Then Mr. Jackson called a 
halt. The deck and rail were carefully mopped 
up and wiped with cotton-waste. The donkey- 
engine gave a pull on the anchor-chain, and 
the Valentine lay twenty fathoms ahead of 
her former position. Mr. Jackson saw a fresh 
supply of full barrels put in position, ready to 
be used as the first had been. Then the watch 
was set, and all lights which would show were 
put out. The captain and mate took their 
places on deck. The men had been instructed 
what to do when the time came. 

The stars gave just enough light to show the 
sea. Its glimmering surface, near at hand, 
had a strange look, for a coating of oil, several 
acres in extent, was spread over it on the star- 
board side of the vessel. The oily space was 
widening every minute, although very slowly, 
for the set of the current was slight. An hour 
later half a dozen more barrels of oil gurgled 
their contents into the sea. At midnight the 
same number were again emptied over the 
ship’s side. 

From the bridge, Captain James and his 
senior officer closely scanned the sea in the 
direction of the islands, but no sign of a canoe 
was visible. The captain had begun to think 
that, after all, his mate was wrong, when 
Jackson laid a hand on his arm. 

‘*There they come!’’ he said. 

Stealing into sight, although as 
yet very indistinct, both men could 
see half a dozen specks, which as 
they looked grew larger. They 
were almost abreast of one an- 
other, seemingly, and were advan- 
cing fast. The captain had 
scarcely noted the absence of 
Jackson, who slipped silently 
from his side, when behind the 
first group of canoes he made out 
a second. Although the nearest 
were too far off as yet to be seen 
clearly, he knew that they were 
crammed with the murderous, 
yellow-skinned savages. 

When they reached the edge of 
the expanse of oily water, the cap- 
tain could see that they stopped. 
He could not distinguish the men 
in the canoes, but he was sure that 
they had remarked the curious 
condition of the sea’s surface, and 
were examining it; but plainly 
they were satisfied with their 
inspection, for almost at once they 
came on again. 

Presently they were within a 
hundred yards of the ship. There 
the first group waited. When the 
second line had come up with 
them the captain counted fourteen 
long canoes in all. They were 
made of large, hollowed logs, and 
held a dozen men each. 

The fleet separated and swung 
out in two wings, one making for 
the bow of the Valentine, the other sweeping 
toward the stern. Evidently they intended to 
| repeat the tactics of the preceding night. Cap- 
tain James impatiently awaited a move from his 
| crew. But nothing happened until two of the 
canoes were within fifty feet of the vessel. 

Then a spark appeared close to the bul warks ; 
| another glowed from farther aft. A moment 





to-night, and there’ll be two or three for every | later two buckets of cotton-waste saturated 
one of them that tried the trick this morning. | with oil and blazing furiously were pitched 
They know we’re in a fix, and they have | overboard. As they touched the sea, twenty 
found out we haven’t any heavy guns. Do feet or more from the side of the Valentine, a 
you think they’! let a prize like the Valentine | flame shot up from the water, not high, but of 
escape them? Mark my words, sir, we’ll have | prodigious fierceness. Swiftly it spread over 


to fight for our lives to-night !’’ 

The captain looked grave. ‘‘Can’t we drive 
them off if they do try again?’’ he asked. 

The mate raised his brows. ‘‘ You know as 
much about that as I do. I have my doubts. 
But of course I’m hoping I’m wrong.’’ 

Then his face knotted in a hard frown for 


| the sea in every direction but one, a low wall 
| of fire sweeping onward from the ship. Ina 
| few seconds it had enveloped the fleet of canoes. 
| Then a yell of terror burst forth from the 
| Malays. In the weird light of the burning oil 
their dark forms could be seen paddling frantic- 
ally back toward the shore. It did not take 


|@ moment, but cleared as quickly; the next | long for the flame to exhaust the fuel, for the 


moment he sprang to his feet. ‘‘It might be | layer of oil was very thin; but the canoes had 
done—it might be done!’’ he exclaimed. | caught fire at once, and some of them con- 

He leaned toward the captain and explained | tinued to burn after the water had once more 
the plan which had just come to him. | become dark. 

For two hours before sundown all the deck-| Undoubtedly many of the attacking party 
hands were engaged in an occupation strange | lost their lives, although so far as could be 
on a vessel which was hundreds of miles from | seen from the Valentine several of the canoes 
port. They were partly unloading the ship. | reached the land—how many, the crew and 

When darkness fell, the Valentine was slowly | officers of the vessel could not determine. 
rising and falling on a gentle swell. Thecur-| One thing was certain: those who escaped 
rent, such as there was, set in toward the | were too badly frightened to attempt another 
islands from which the Malays had come. | attack that night, even had they been strong 
There was no wind. As soon as night had| enough. Although vigilance was not relaxed 
blotted the islands from sight the first mate | on board the Valentine, there were no further 
went forward. Ranged along deck were about | signs of a hostile demonstration. By morning 
two dozen barrels of oil. The donkey-engine | the repairs on the propeller shaft had been 
was hoisting up more barrels from the hold. | completed, the anchors were weighed, and the 

Ten minutes after Mr. Jackson’s appearance | ship proceeded on her journey to Calcutta. 
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As the fires blaze up—and there will be two | have been electrified—the famous Hoosac Tun- 





THE SPHINX. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
APTAIN Bartlett is now a naturalized 
American. So the white man who fol- 

lowed Peary nearest to the pole is also an 
American. 


ACH year finds a growing tourist travel 

westward, as well as eastward, across the 
Atlantic. The tourist agencies in London say 
that this summer will find more Europeans 
visiting the United States than ever before. 


HE United States army has learned its 

lesson. Foreign military men are speaking 
in the highest terms of the excellent sanitary 
condition of the San Antonio camp—which is 
up to the highest standard of healthfulness 
anywhere. The victims of Chickamauga and 
the other Spanish-American war-camps did not 
die in vain. cae 

HERE are to be no more baseball games 

between students of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity and those of other colleges. So Presi- 
dent Jordan directed after seeing a game during 
which the students engaged in what he called 
‘*systematic muckerism.’’ It certainly ought 
to be possible for young men to play ball and 
still be gentlemen. 


GOVERNMENT bill in the Norwegian 

parliament proposes to admit women to all 
offices, save those in the cabinet, the church, 
and the military and diplomatic service. When 
the first woman to serve in the parliament 
spoke in favor of the plan, all the other mem- 
bers rose to show their respect, and the presi- 
ding officer said that the event marked the day 
as one of the most important in the history of 
the country. 


HE increase in the production of aluminum 
is one of the industrial wonders of the age. 
Although it is the most abundant of all min- 
erals, its ore forming one sixth of the earth’s 
crust, it was little more than a laboratory 
curiosity thirty years ago. In 1883 only eighty- 
three pounds were produced, and the cost was 
fifteen dollars a pound. In 1909 the production 
had risen to more than thirty-two million 
pounds, and the price had come down to 
twenty-three cents. 


HAT is the difference between Jew, 

Hebrew and Israelite? The question 
has been answered by a Jewish rabbi, as fol- 
lows: The three words are used interchange- 
ably to-day, and designate the same person, 
a devotee of the Mosaic faith. Originally, 
Hebrew was applied to Abraham and his 
immediate descendants, because they came from 
‘tthe region beyond,’’? which the word Eber 
signifies. Israelite comes from the fact that 
the twelve tribes descended from the twelve 
sons of Israel. Later, when the ten tribes 
were lost, and what was left of them became 
assimilated with the tribe of Judah, the region 
where they dwelt became known as Judea, 
and the inhabitants as Judeans, of which Jew 
is a corruption. 


GYPT’S great Sphinx, guarding the second 

pyramid, is now said to be a monument to 
King Chephren, and the head to be a portrait 
of this king. ‘This was discovered four years 
ago by Professor Reisner, who directed the 
work of excavation in the neighborhood of 
the pyramid and the Sphinx. He has recently 
returned to this country, and not long ago 
explained that the resemblance between the 
head of the Sphinx and certain undoubted por- 
trait busts of Chephren, which he had found, 
made it certain that the riddle had at last been 
solved. 
that Chephren built the Sphinx, but it was 


supposed to be a monument to Harmachis, a | 


special form of the sun-god. 
| gga seats for the coronation parade 
in London next June will be almost pro- 
hibitive in price, one feature of the celebration 
—and one of the most picturesque—will be free 
to all. It is planned to light great bonfires on 
all the principal eminences and headlands of 
England, Ireland and Seotland on coronation 
night. At five minutes of ten in England, 
Treland and Wales, and twenty-five minutes 
past ten in Scotland, warning rockets will be 
sent up; and at ten and half past ten the 
torches will be applied. The difference in 
time is due to the longer daylight in Scotland. 


It has long been held by antiquarians | 





thousand of them—the national hymn will be 
sung. One could not ask for a more beautiful 
or picturesque incident of the celebration. It 
repeats the signal-fires which gave warning of 
the approach of the Spanish Armada: 
And on, and on, without a pause, untired they 
bounded still : 
All night from tower to tower they sprang; they 
sprang from hill to hill. 


* ¢ 


AN ASPIRATION. 


I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up—and laugh—and love—and lift. 
Howard Arnold Walters. 


*® © 


UNTAINTED TITLE TO OFFICE. 
MEMBER of the British House of Com- 
mons was unseated recently because it 
was proved that his election agent made 
a false statement of election expenses, which 





is by law a corrupt practise. It was not, 


charged that the candidate was aware of the 
inaccuracies in the statement, or of the use of 
money for what is broadly known as corrupting 
the electorate. 

The mere proof that the statement of ex- 
penses was incomplete was sufficient, and the 
court declared the election void. No man may 
hold a seat in the House of Commons if his 
title to it is at all tainted. A candidate who 
should give a cigar to a voter prior to the 
election would be likely to have his right to 
his seat challenged after election, and would 
not be allowed to serve if the gift could be 
proved. 

The laws against corrupting the voters are 
strict; and public sentiment, not only in the 
country at large, but in Parliament as well, 
demands that they be respected. Without 
public opinion behind them, the laws could not 
be enforced. Proof of corruption would be as 
difficult to obtain as proof of the violation of 
excise laws in some American towns. 

The enforceable law, there as here, is the 
expression of public opinion. The scandals of 
bribery here, whether in connection with the 
popular election of county officers, or in con- 
nection with the choice of United States 
Senators by the state legislatures, arise be- 
cause public opinion is not yet sufficiently 
aroused openly and actively against political 
corruption. 


But there is no occasion for discouragement. 
Every grave scandal increases the number of 
those who demand that elections, to be effective, 
shall not only be honest, but shall also be 
above suspicion. 

* © 


PUZZLES. 

ANY of The Companion’s readers must 
still remember how they and several 
millions of their fellow countrymen once 

went mildly daft over the ‘‘fifteen puzzle’’ and 
‘*pigs in clover.’ Some, no doubt, will recall 
the pony puzzle which Mr. Barnum’s adver- 
tising men used to distribute broadcast, and 
the donkey and jockey puzzle of an equally 
distant past. 

The man who invented these and many 
other ingenious and amusing puzzles died the 
other day, leaving a comfortable fortune. It 
is one of the strangest fortunes ever made, and 
yet it was fairly earned. It was the result of 
unusual skill in meeting a real popular demand. 

The ordinary human being is fond of puz- 
zles. His brain craves a certain amount of 
mental gymnastics, just as his body cannot 
thrive without physical exercise. One man 
gets beneficial irritation of his cerebral tissue 
from two bits of wire twisted together, while 
another finds his solace and stimulation in that 
greatest of all puzzles, the royal and ancient 
game of chess. Brains differ, and so do tastes ; 
but the satisfaction gained is in both cases 
much the same—the successful solution of a 
difficult problem by the application of the mind 
or the dexterity of the hand. 

The delight in puzzles, then, is generally 
harmless. Pursued in moderation, by one who 
can keep his temper, the habit is entertaining 
and even mentally stimulating. But the remi- 
niscent victim of that habit must sometimes 
blush to think how much perfectly good time 
he has wasted in pushing those fifteen blocks 
about their box, or rolling refractory marbles 
round in maddening circles, or fitting together 
the queerly shaped sections of a jig-sawed pic- 
ture puzzle. 

e & 


RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION. 


NLESS some better motive power shall 

be discovered, it is reasonably certain 

that the railway systems of the world 
will be run ultimately by electric power. The 
change involves so great an expense that it 
will not be made immediately, nor all at once; 
but its many advantages are now generally 
recognized, and the experiments by the leading 
railroads in both East and West, as well as in 
Europe, have been wholly satisfactory. 

When the trolley-car began its remarkable 
career, about a quarter of a century ago, the 
railroads began their experiments with electric 
motive power. The tests have been made upon 
numerous stretches of track, and many tunnels 





nel being the latest. Some of the important 
terminals, as the Grand Central and Pennsyl- 
vania stations in New York, now know the 
steam locomotive no more; and in other large 
centers, as Boston and Chicago, there is con- 
tinuous agitation for electrification, largely for 
the sake of mitigating the smoke nuisance. 

In Prussia, where the railroads are owned 
by the government, a definite program of elec- 
trification has been entered upon, and within 
two years about one thousand miles of railway 
will be prepared for electric traction. In 
England the London, Brighton & South Coast 
Railway Company is making the change over 
its main line to Brighton. 

The absence of smoke, soot and cinders will 
make life more pleasant for travellers and for 
all near the tracks, but that is only one of 
many advantages of electrification. There can 
be greater speed and greater safety for trains, 
and more frequent service. As to cost of fuel, 
it is declared that if all the railroads in the 
United States were electrified, the power re- 
quired could be produced in power-houses by 
using one-half the coal now consumed in 
locomotives. Of course in many regions the 
rivers can be harnessed to produce the power. 
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CHANGE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


The pitcher going forth empty and poor 
Envies returning pitcher brimming o’er. 
® Selected. 


* © 


MY BROTHER’S AND MY SISTER’S 
KEEPER. 
HE loss of life in the New York fire, 
T where scores of shirt-waist-makers per- 
ished, writes large a lesson for employers 
who are herding their workers in factories 
undef dangerous conditions. Not for them 
alone. Society advances slowly to the concep- 
tion that the employer of labor is bound to 
make his laborers safe. The girl in the fac- 
tory, the boy in the mine, the man in the 
powder-mill must be guarded against accident 
so far as modern equipment can guard them. 
This is the first step. The next is even plainer. 
Every one who hires labor, especially young 
labor, is bound to furnish positively good con- 
ditions—not negatively safe ones. The girl 
working in the farmer’s kitchen or in the city 
flat has claim to a well-warmed and well- 
ventilated sleeping-room—not to a mere den 
off the kitchen or to a cellar. The girl taking 
home sewing from a big shop should not be 
driven to toil with insufficient food and light 
and air. The shop-girl should not stand on 
weary feet, the waitress should not carry 
heavy trays until she drops. 
By putting into the problems of employment 
the same inventiveness which has gone into 


production, nine-tenths of the burdens of the | ‘ 


workers may be lightened. Until that is done, 
every employer stands in peril of his soul. 
“Will it never be safe for us to earn our 
bread ?’’ cried out the mother of one of the 
New York victims. Safe? The day is hasten- 
ing on when it will not be enough for the 
workers to be safe. They must be happy, too 
—happy in the possession of air and light, of 
tasks within their powers, of hope, of all that 
makes work good and idleness a bane. Not 
until this fundamental truth is recognized by 
every American who hires a pair of hands to 
help him in his task have we a right to our 
fathers’ dream of our great, common wealth, 
in ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. ’” 
® & 


WORK FOR MEN WHO WILL WORK. 

T is easy to say that no man willing to work 

need be unemployed, or to declare that the 

man who is out of work probably lacks skill 
or industry. But no person familiar with trade 
conditions in any large area is ever guilty of 
so rash a generalization as that. It is true 
that there are men so gifted in skill and tem- 
perament that they are continually employed, 
regardless of the demand for labor. They are 
the exception. 

Demand for workmen in many trades de- 
pends on the weather and on the season, and 
on a thousand and one other elements that vary 
with the shifting interests of the world. 

The problem of unemployment is perplexing 
governments nowadays, and statesmen are 
trying to make plans to prevent the suffering 
which accompanies periods of idleness. The 
British plans are most interesting to Ameri- 
cans for the reason that conditions in Great 
Britain are more nearly like those in the 
United States than are conditions in France or 
Germany. 

Labor exchanges, intended to bring together 
the man seeking work and the work needing 
to be done, were established last year in Eng- 
land. To supplement the exchanges, a system 
of insurance against unemployment has been 
devised, and Parliament is to be asked to give 
it legal sanction. 

It is proposed, at first, to insure workmen 
employed in the building, engineering and 
ship-building trades only. The fund, out of 
which benefits are to be paid, is to be made 
up by a grant from the state, and by compul- 
sdry contributions from the workman and the 





employer. The benefits are to go only to those 
able-bodied men who, after having sought 
work through the labor exchanges, still remain 
unemployed. Payments will be limited in 
amount and in time. Non-union as well as 
union men will be included in the operation of 
the plan. 

American constitutional restrictions are such 
that it would be difficult to compel workmen 
here to give up part of their wages each week 
to provide for future benefit payments when 
they are out of work. 
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THE NIGHT DESK. 


HE night lamp burned faintly at the desk in 

the hospital ward, and by its shaded glow Miss 
Flagg settled herself to write her reports. The 
temperatures had all been taken, the patients 
were sleeping quietly. It was evident that she 
had an easy night ahead of her, and yet the girl’s 
head sank on her hands just for a moment in dis- 
couragement. 

She was senior nurse now; only a few weeks lay 
between her and the day of her graduation. She 
looked forward to it eagerly, this time when she 
should meet the world for herself. She was a good 
nurse—she realized that—alert, sympathetic, care- 
ful to a degree. Even the superintendent, Miss 
Lee, a chilly person, clad in immaculate, frigid 
white, sailing by on her errands of censure, rarely 
blamed her. 

“But the other nurses,” thought Laura Flagg. 
“I must keeporder. I know they don’tlike me. I 
know they resent my authority. If I’m not care- 
ful, perhaps I shall grow into a fussy old fidget 
like Miss Lee. Now there’s Molly Creighton.” 
She shook her head, half-smiling, half-frowning. 
“Will she ever grow up—and think? Yet how the 
patients love her! I can see them just beam when- 
ever she’s on the ward. And I like her so much, 
and she can’t bear me. I’ve had to correct her 
such a lot. Now ten to one she’s carried off the 
note-pad.” 

She rummaged in the drawer and pulled out a 
scribbled block of paper. 

“What sort of notes has the child been writing 
now?” she thought. “How can 1 ever enter such 
a tangle in the book?” 

She bent her head to the book and read—before 
she realized it—the fragment of a letter. Molly 
had been careless, as usual. 

“And, mother, ’'m really growing to love my 
work, and it’s just because of Miss Flagg. She’s 
senior nurse, and what we girls will do when she 
graduates, I don’t know. She’s never impatient, 
she’s never partial, and she never shirks. We 
younger nurses don’t jolly her a lot as we do the 
others because she’s so dignified, but it’s the real 
thing, not dignity on ice, like Miss Lee’s. If I 
could only hope to be like her —”’ 

Laura Flagg’s eyes were wet as she slipped back 
the precious bit of paper. The whole corridor 
seemed brighter, more radiant. She glanced up 
and down the sleeping ward. 

“If it weren’t for my patients I believe I’d sing,” 
she whispered. 

&® © 


KITCHENS AND AIR- SHIPS. 


OULD not this be the place,” little Mrs. 
Pitcairn asked, “for a discussion of kitchen 
conversation?” 

The much-tried chairman of the domestic 
science department of the woman’s club looked 
up in perplexity. 

“Kitchen conversation?” she repeated. “It is 
pretty bad, Ihave no doubt, but my dear Mrs. 
Pitcairn, if we try to interfere with the rights of 
free speech upon the part of our maids —” 

Mrs. Pitcairn flushed as she felt herself the 
focus of eight pairs of eyes. 

“I—I didn’t mean that way,” she stammered, 
for Mrs. Pitcairn never would learn to be a fluent 
speaker. “I meant—what we talk about to our 
maids.” 

“What we talk about?” The chairman was now 
clearly entirely adrift. “Why, Mrs. Pitcairn, what 
should we talk about? What does anybody talk 
about ?”” 

The shy color deepened in Mrs. Pitcairn’s face. 
“I’m discussing air-ships with Norah now,” she 
explained. “I wondered if anybody else had dis- 
covered other things they would be interested in.” 

“Air-ships!” The committee was wide awake 
now. 

“Mrs. Pitcairn,” the chairman pleaded, “will 
you tell us what you mean?” 

“Why, there isn’t anything to tell,” Mrs. Pitcairn 
protested. ‘It just occurred to me one rainy day, 
soon after Norah had come to me, when she 
seemed pretty blue, that I should be blue in her 
place, in a strange family, when she hadn’t yet 
made friends with the other maids in the neigh- 
borhood, and had nobody to speak to since Sunday. 
So I made an excuse of a silver frame I wanted to 
polish, and went down to the kitchen. 

“That began it. I learned about her family 
then, and her home—ever so many things. And 
the next day I came down again. I told her part 
of the story of the ‘Birds’ Christmas Carol,’ and 
gave her the book to finish, and we talked that 
over; then presently I found that one of her 
brothers was an ardent Republican, so I sent the 
newspaper out to her at night, and we discussed 
elections. 

“You see, by this time a few minutes’ talk with 
her some time in the day had become a habit. 
And really, I enjoy it as much as she does. We 
talk about crops—her home is in the country 
—and fashions, and even air-ships! And when I 
have company coming I always tell her something 
about them, and—I suppose you’ll think it queer 
—but I take them out to the kitchen to meet her. 
It—it helps make her feel as if she were ‘counted 
in,’ you know. That’s all there is to it—nothing 
at all, really, you see.” 

“Mrs. Deyo!” The tone was militant. 


“Mrs. Franklin!” the chairman responded. 

“TI second Mrs. Pitcairn’s suggestion that we 
make a place for kitchen conversation upon our 
programs, and move that Mrs. Pitcairn herself 
preside over the discussion.” 
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(CURRENT EVENTS = 








anadian Reciprocity.—The bill to carry 

into effect the reciprocity agreement with 
Canada was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives April 2ist, by a vote of 267 to 89, 
33 members not voting. All proposed amend- 
ments were defeated. The majority was larger 
than was given to the similar bill in the last 
Ilouse, when 221 members voted for the bill, 
and 92 against, and 71 did not vote. Of the 
Democratic members of the present House, 
only 11 voted against the bill; 198 voted for it. 
Of the Republican members, 68 voted for the 
pill and 78 against it. There is presented, 
therefore, the unusual situation of a measure 
strongly favored by a Republican President 
passing the House by the nearly unanimous 
vote of the Democrats, with the support of a 
minority of Republicans. 


& 


F \penspeen on in Morocco against the reign- 
ing sultan, Mulai Hafid, has gained con- 
siderable headway. The capital, Fez, has 
been for several weeks besieged by the rebel 
tribesmen, and a force of loyal soldiers sent to 
its relief was at last accounts at a considerable 
distance from the city, and exposed to harass- 
ing attacks. This force is commanded by 
Captain Bremond, a French officer, and in- 
cludes a division of French troops. The situa- 
tion is made more serious by the responsibilities 
assumed by France under the agreement of the 
Algeciras conference, and by the presence at 
Fez of a number of Europeans and two Ameri- 
can missionaries. ° 


Hom Rule for Ireland promised.—In 
the House of Commons, April 24th, while 
the Parliament bill which relates to the cur- 
tailment of the powers of the House of Lords 
was under consideration, a Unionist member 
moved to exclude from the operation of the bill 
‘‘any bill to establish a separate parliament 
and executive for Ireland.’’ Replying to the 
intimations of the Unionist speakers that the 
government had hidden home rule in the back- 
ground during the elections, and was now 
going to force it through without the sanction 
of the electors, Premier Asquith affirmed that 
the cabinet was unswervingly of the opinion 
that the electors had returned them to power 
with the full knowledge that they would give 
home rule to Ireland. The proposed amend- 
ment was defeated by a vote of 284 to 190. 
The vote was on party lines, except that a few 
Liberals abstained from voting. 
@ 

irect Election of Senators. — The 

House of Representatives, April 13th, by 
a vote of 296 to 16, adopted a resolution pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment for the direct 
election of United States Senators by popular 
vote. The resolution is in the same form as 
the Borah resolution reported to the Senate in 
the last Congress, but it does not contain the 
change which the Senate made to assure the 
continuance of Congressional control over elec- 
tions. An amendment to the House resolution 
embodying these changes was defeated, 121 to 
190. 

& 


C= Publicity.— The House of 
Representatives, April 14th, by a unani- 
mous vote, passed a bill requiring the publicity 
of campaign expenditures by political com- 
mittees before an election, instead of after, as 
under existing law. An amendment to extend 
publicity to the individual receipts and expend- 
itures of candidates for Congress was at first 
adopted and afterward eliminated from the bill. 


& 


ondon to Paris by Monoplane.—Pierre 
Prier, a French aviator, made the trip 
from London to Paris in a monoplane, without 
stop, April 12th. The distance is about 250 
tiles, and the time was just over four hours. 
& 
C= of Living.—A report of the British 
Board of Trade upon the relative cost of 
living for working men in American and Eng- 
lish cities has been presented to Parliament. 
The report is based on investigations of work- 
ing-class rents, housing, retail prices of com- 
modities and rates of wages in 28 representative 
American cities ; and the conclusion reached is 
that the cost of food and rent combined is 52 
per cent. greater in the United States than in 
England and Wales; but that the average 
American working man receives more than two 
and a quarter times as great wages as the 
English or Welsh workman. 


* 


ecent Deaths.—Rear-Admiral Richard 
Inch, U. 8. N., retired, died April 2ist, 
alter a long illness, in his 68th year. He was 
chief engineer of the Boston in the Battle 
of Manila Bay, and was advanced in rank for 
his conduet in that battle. ——Harry Fenn, a 
painter in water-colors, and widely known as 
an illustrator of ‘‘Picturesque America, ’? ‘‘Pic- 
turesque Europe, ’’ and other books, died April 
22d, aged 72 years. 




















NATURE &SCIENCE 





ources of Lithium.—During the past two | 
years, it is stated, the operation of mines | 

of the mineral amblygonite in South Dakota | 
has resulted in reducing the price of lithium | 
carbonate from $2.50 to 50 cents a pound, or 
even less. Carbonate of lithium, which is ex- | 
tracted from the amblygonite ores, is used in| 
making storage-batteries, in the preparation of | 
fireworks, and in medicine. Lithium bromid | 
is used to some extent in photography and 
medicine, but pure lithium, which is the| 
lightest metal known, has no practical use. 

® 

ubmarines and Wireless.—The British | 
Admiralty has decided to equip certain 
classes of submarine naval boats with wireless | 
telegraph apparatus. Experiments last year | 
convinced the officials.that the plan is feasible. | 
No difficulty was found in receiving messages 
from a distance of 50 miles in every direction, | 
but there was considerable difficulty in sending 
messages from the submerged vessels. This | 
has been overcome, it is thought, by the plan | 
of giving each boat a mast and gaff for sup-| 
porting the aerial wires, means being provided | 
for lowering the mast to the level of the upper | 
deck when not in use. Water-tight sockets in 
the upper deck permit the passage of the wires | 
down to the instruments in the hull of the vessel. 


Oo) 


rigin of Gas in Mines.—A correspond- 

ent of Nature makes an interesting sug- 
gestion concerning the source of the explosive 
gases in coal-mines and the cause of their vari- 
ation in quantity. In colliery districts, he 
remarks, the earth’s crust is always on the 
move, owing to the advance of the workings. 
Both above and below the seam that is being 
worked the rock strata are strained and rent by 
the removal of their support. Thus fissures are 
formed, and the imprisoned gas finds a way of 
escape into the galleries. Before its liberation 
it is probable that the fire-damp is under con- 
siderable pressure in its rocky prison. 

& 


j= Olympic Peninsula.— One of the 
most interesting and peculiar regions in 
the United States is the Olympic peninsula, 
in northwestern Washington. It is shut in 
between the Pacific Ocean, the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca and Puget Sound, and in the center 
rises an isolated mountain mass, culminating 
in Mount Olympus, 8,130 feet high. It has 
been but little explored, and in some places 
hardly penetrated. The climate is equable 
and the rainfall heavy, and, says Mr. A. B. 
Reagan, ‘‘it is, with few exceptions, the most 
densely forested region in our country, and 
smaller plants do equally well.’’ Fir-, spruce-, 
hemlock- and cedar-trees range from 200 to 400 
feet in height, and 10 to 13 feet in diameter. 
Some of the cedars have trunks 30 or more feet 
thick. A jungle of dense shrubbery is inter- 
mingled among the trees, especially in the coast 
district. The near-by islands on the Pacific 
side swarm with birds. 
& 


, paper Altitudes.—The measurement 
.of the fexact height attained by an aero- 
plane is theoretically easy, but practically 
difficult. The method usually employed de- 
pends upon the indications of an aneroid 
barometer carried by the aviator. But ane- 
roids are notoriously inaccurate, and where 
the instrument remains but a short time at the 
highest elevation, they are still less trustworthy 
because of the sluggishness of the mechanism 
in responding to changes of pressure. This 
difficulty has been to a great extent overcome 
in recently improved instruments, but still it 
exists. The method based on trigonometrical 
measurements from fixed points on the earth 
has the disadvantage of requiring preparation 
in advance and limiting the field of operation. 
A third method employs photography in con- 
nection with the principle of the range-finder. 
A photograph of the earth’s surface directly 
beneath the aeroplane, taken with a lens of 
known focal length, serves to indicate the 
height by a comparison of the size of prominent 
objects on the plate with their actual size on 
the earth. ® 


N° Insect Enemy.—In 1904 the govern- 
ment entomologists in Utah discovered a 
new enemy of alfalfa, called the lucerne-weevil. 
In six years it has spread from the neighbor- 
hood of Salt Lake City northward to a point 
near Ogden, southward beyond Provo, and 
eastward nearly to the borders of Wyoming. 
Prof. F. M. Webster thinks that it was intro- 
duced into this country from abroad in com- 
mercial packages. The adult insects conceal 
themselves in baled hay, fruit packages, crevices | 
in freight-cars, and even in the vestibules of 
Pullman sleeping-cars. They are also widely | 
distributed by wind. During 1910 these insects 
caused about $500,000 damage to the alfalfa-| 
fields in Utah. Efforts are being made to) 
discover some effective method of arresting 
their progress and ravages. They are looked | 
for in Wyoming, Nevada and Idaho this year. | 





ASTHMA Cured 


Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. [Adr. 








Any one wanting to learn of a method of 
getting relief and permanent cure should 
write for “THE HAYES BULLETIN, STAY 
Y-112,” free. 1298 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








FISHING 
LINES 


SEST IN THE WORLD 


Made for every kind of fishing 
and not high in price. Send 
Sam 





and cata- 
logue. Give your dealer's 
name and say what kind of 
fishing you like. We will 
send the right lines. 


E. J. MARTIN’S SONS, 53 Kingfisher St., Rockville, Conn. 














FOOD IN SERMONS 
FEED THE DOMINIE RIGHT AND THE SERMONS 
ARE BRILLIANT. 


A conscientious, hard-working and successful 
clergyman writes: “I am glad to bear testimony 
to the pleasure and increased measure of efficiency 
and health that have come to me from adopting 
Grape-Nuts food as one of my articles of diet. 

“For several years I was much distressed dur- 
ing the early part of each day by indigestion. My 
breakfast seemed to turn sour and failed to digest. 
After dinner the headache and other symptoms 
following the breakfast would wear away, only to 
return, however, next morning. 

“Having heard of Grape-Nuts food, I finally 
concluded to give it a trial. 1 made my break- 
fasts of Grape-Nuts with cream, toast and Postum. 
The result was surprising in improved health and 
total absence of the distress that had, for so long 
a time, followed the morning meal. 

“My digestion became once more satisfactory, 
the headaches ceased, and the old feeling of energy 
returned. Since that time I have always had 
Grape-Nuts food on my breakfast table. 

“TI was delighted to find also, that whereas be- 
fore I began to use Grape-Nuts food I was quite 
nervous and became easily wearied in the work 
of preparing sermons and in study, a marked im- 
provement in this respect resulted from the change 
in my diet. 

“TI am convinced that Grape-Nuts food produced 
this result and helped me to a sturdy condition of 
mental and physical strength. 

“TI have known of several persons who were 
formerly troubled as I was, and who have been 
helped as I have been, by the use of Grape-Nuts 
food, on my recommendation.” Name given by 
Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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ACME 
QUALITY 


No-Lustre Finish 


will give you the very finest results on 
that wall you want to protect and beau- 
tify. Lustreless, washable, hard, durable 
—will not chip nor scale. A member of 
the famous family of Acme Quality 
Paints, Enamels, Stains and Var- 
nishes, which includes a kind for every 
purpose. Write now for the 
Acme Quality Painting Guide Book 
Tells which paint should be 
used and how. Your dealer 
doubtless has Acme Quality 
Paintsand Finishes. If not, 
write us. 

ACME WHITE LEAD 

and COLOR WORKS 

Dept. AD, Detroit, Mich. 





















The Season’s 


Fashionable Colors in 


Guaranteed 





Genuine 
Holeproof Hose 
are soft, extra light- 
weight and perfection in 

style. Yet six pairs are guar- 
anteed six months. This saves all 
darning and, in large families, a great 
deal of hosiery expense. Try them to- 
day and learn what you sacrifice when 
you wear other hose. 

We use the finest yarns we can buy. 
Cotton yarn can be had in this coun- 
try for as low as 30 cents per pound, 
but we pay for ours an average of 70 - 
cents. We get the cotton from Egypt 
and from the Sea Islands. 

Hose made from cheap yarn must 
be harsh to be strong. 


rA 

floleproo 

FOR MEN WOMEN 
The Wide Assortment 


Six pairs of plain or mercerized cotton 
“ Holeproof,” guaran six months, cost 
$1.50 up to $3.00, according to finish and weight. 
There are twelve colors, ten weights and five 
grades for men. Seven colors, three weights 
and three grades for women, and two colors, 
two weights and three grades for children. 
Silk hose for men cost $2.00 for three pairs, 
guaranteed /hree months. Three pairs of 
women’s silk hose cost $3.00, guaranteed ‘Aree 
months. The genuine are sold in your town. 
We'll tell you the dealers’ names on request, or 


QHreYour Hote bnsured? 
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‘*Hole- 
proof’’ of equal 
strength is light, stylish, 
soft and attractive. 

No cotton hose ever cost more to make. 
We use only pure thread silk in the 
silk goods. 

So careful are we of our quality that 
we spend $55,000 a year merely to see 
that cach pair that’s sent out is per- 
fection. ; 


Carl roschl, Gras, 


Every pair of genuine ‘‘ Holeproof’’ 
bears above signature on the toe. Un- 
less it is there the hose are not genuine 
**Holeproof’’ —no matter who says so. 
If you want ¢he original guaranteed 
hose, the kind backed by (thirty-eight 
years of experience, \ook for the ‘‘Hole- 
proof’’ trade-mark and that signature. 


us 
oe 


ship direct where we have no 
dealer, charges prepaid on re- 
ceipt of remittance. 

Write for free book, ‘‘ How to 
Make Your Feet Happy.’ 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
877 Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Co. of Canada, 
Henn Naar ef nage, 
tee Comat. Pat. Office, 1908 
Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Cont. Rs Gs 


Agents for Mexican Republi 
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HE journey had seemed long to-day 
But for a little child at play; 

A baby in the seat ahead 
Who laughed as only babies may, 
And tossed its curly, tousled head, 
And waved its dimpled hands at me, 
And cooed at people far and near, 
Until the journey ceased to be 
A tiresome thing, with hours to dread. 
And all of us were happier far 
Because the tot was in the car; 
And that’s why God sends babies here. 


Forgotten was the storm outside ; 

No longer did grim care betide. 

The baby in the seat ahead 

Threw laughing glances back at me 
Until within its eyes of blue 

I saw the skies it had come through— 
The realm of hope and memory. 

And in my heart resentment grew, 
Resentment and a form of fear, 

At thought of life’s unfailing law 
Which would becloud those laughing eyes; 
For sorrow waits upon the wise— 

And that’s why God sends babies here. 


Lured onward by a friendly smile, 

It ventured once into the aisle, 

Then started bravely on the way, 

And babbled gaily all the while. 

But just a step or two, and then 

The little feet turned back again, 

And baby straight to mother fied. 

And then I winked away a tear 

In thinking of the path ahead— 

The weary, weary way I saw 

Which those two little feet must tread 
To find their goal beyond our ken; 
For that’s why God sends abies here. 


Old, old the theme; but ever new 

The pain of childless ones who view 

The baby in the seat ahead— 

The little one with dimpled hands 

Which clutch and cling at mother’s dress, 
Or pat her cheek in soft caress, 

Or point in prattling wonder through 

The window at the fleeing lands 

Where strange and stranger things appear ; 
The little hands which grope among 

The chords with which the heart is strung, 
And fill the heart till it o’erfiows 

With all the best that living knows; 

For that’s why God sends babies here. 
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AN UNFORGOTTEN PRAYER. 
EN who served 
through the Civil 
War are commonly 
able to recall notable relig- 
ious incidents occurring 
during those dark days. 
Many officers and soldiers 
on both sides were religious 
men; and while the stress 
and strain of army life is 
hard upon religious faith 
and habits of worship, not a few of them 
carried their convictions into every battle, and 
their consistent conduct in camp made their 
faith evident in their works. 

But there were some whose service was of 
such a character that during the whole of the 
war they were cut off from all participation in 
any form of public religious service. 

Lately, at a meeting where a number of old 
soldiers were telling young people of incidents 
that had helped them during the war, one 
man, now superintendent of schools in a notable 
community, said: 

‘*When I hear incidents like those to which 
we have listened, I feel a sense of deprivation. 
My own military service was wholly destitute 
of such influences. I had been trained relig- 
iously, and went out as a boy into the army, 
but I had to fight my battles alone. 

‘‘T was with the light artillery. Our single 
battery, of course, had no chaplain, and we 
were moved from place to place so constantly, 
were so detached from intimate companionship 
with any regiment or body of troops large 
enough to hold a service, and were so con- 
stantly at the front, that I can truly say that 
nothing whatever of that which has been 
described by others came into my experience 
as a soldier. 

‘*T think there must have been many who 
could say the same, or nearly so. At the best 
the army is a hard school. It is not easy for 
a man to live out his religion under such con- 
ditions as I knew in the dark days of the war. 
Many men did it, but it was far from easy. 

‘*And yet when I say that nothing of this 
sort came to me, I need to qualify the statement 
just a little. I heard one public prayer. 

‘*‘We were in Mississippi, and our battery 
had been in hard service. We had lost many 
men, and our battery had to be recruited from 
others. There came to us a German, older 
than most of us. He had seen military service 
in his own country, and had not long been 











over. He was a good gunrer, as we learned; 
but such orders as he needed had to be trans- 
lated by signs and bits of mingled English and 
German. 


‘‘One Sunday all was quiet, and he got out 
his Bible. We saw him reading, and it some- 
how touched us. Without any formal invita- 
tion, yet still not uninvited, he somehow took 
us all into his little impromptu service. And 
after the reading he knelt in prayer. I could 
not understand a word of it, yet I think I can 
say truly we all prayed with him. 

‘‘It was literally the only prayer I heard 
while I was in the army. And somehow the 
memory of it was a benediction to our battery. 

‘When I hear other old soldiers tell of great 
meetings and of experiences in which there 
was wide-spread expression of religious faith, 
I remember with sorrow that I was not per- 
mitted to share in any such services. I have 
no doubt they would have been a help to me. 
But all through the nearly fifty years I remem- 
ber with growing appreciation the one prayer 
I heard, although it was in a language which I 
could not understand. ’’ 


*® © 


CARLYLE ON EVOLUTION. 


T is interesting to know what such a metaphy- 
| sician as Carlyle thought of such a natural phi- 

losopher as Darwin; the men were intellectually 
and spiritually so unlike. An article by Frank 
Harris in the English Review, in which the author 
relates some delightful conversations he had with 
Carlyle, throws a flood of light on the matter. 
Incidentally the same article declares that Car- 
lyle thought Emerson “the greatest man he had 
known, and the noblest.” 


“Greater than Darwin?” asked Mr. Harris. 

Carlyle then told how at Lady ——’s he had met 
Darwin, and how, sitting with him in a nook apart, 
Darwin ran over the gamut of evolution. He 
would have made it a mere narrative, but Mr. 
Harris struck in, ‘‘But the theory must have inter- 
ested you,” and waited. Carlyle went on. 

“Aye!” he said, as if plunged in thought and then 
waking up. “The fren man! The theory is as 
old as the everlasting hilis!” impatient contempt 
in his voice. ‘There’s naething in it—naething; 
it leads no whither—all sound and noise signifying 
naething, noes. we 

“The fittest,” e went on with unspeakable 
scorn, “ ‘the survival of the fittest’; there’s an 
answer for you to make a soul sick. hat is your 
‘fittest’? hat d’ye mean by ’t? An evasion, I 
call it, a cowardly, sneaking evasion, with its tail 
between its legs. Is your ‘fittest’ the best, the 
noblest, the most unselfish? There’s a faith, a 
belief to live and die by; but is that your ‘fittest,’ 
eh? Answer me that. That’s what concerns me, 
a man—that and naething else. 

“Is your ‘fittest’ a seer servile two-legged 
spanie encekiog round ‘or bones and fawning on 
its master, beslobbering his feet? 

“Or is your ‘fittest’ just the greedier mediocrity 
among hosts of mediocrities, the slightly stronger 

g or fox, eh? Be di me, ay me—the evil 
dreams! ‘Fittest,’ umph!” and he pursed his 
lips and blinked his eyes to get rid of the unshed 


tears. 

“Did you tell Darwin what you thought of his 
new scientific creed?” I asked, after a pause. 

“T did,” he said, with a quick change of mood, 
smiling paneer with the gay, sunshiny, irresist- 
ible smile that illumined his whole face, quivering 
on the lips, dancing in the eyes, wrinkling the nose. 

“After Darwin had to me for some time, a 
little crowd had gathered about us, open-mouthed 
patening to Sir Oracle, and when he had finished 


said: 

“All that’s very interesting, Darwin, no doubt; 
how we men were evolved from apes and all that, 
and perhaps true,” and I looked about me. “I see 
no reason to doubt it, none; but what I want to 
know is how we’re to prevent this present gener- 
ation from devolving into apes? That seems to 
me the important matter—to prevent them de- 
volving into apes.” 

And the old man ~~ great, body-shaking 
laugh that shook him into a cough, and there we 
stood laughing. 
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A SURPRISE- PARTY. 

HE Canadian Pacific Railroad, it is an- 
nounced, will open in the spring fifty new 
towns situated on branch lines. The Great 

Northwest is becoming one of the settled countries 


of the world. The necessities for “‘roughing it” are | 80 


growing less. To-day the traveller finds a far 
different country from that described by J. A. 
Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck in “‘B. C. 1887.” Among 
some of the anecdotes related by them is the fol- 
lowing. It is the old story of the tenderfoot, but 
with a new ending. 

A Britisher, settled out there, appeared one 
Sunday in a “‘stovepipe” hat. The citizens ex- 
pressed their. appreciation by pouncing out of 
corners and other places of vantage, and bonneting 
the unfortunate wearer. The first “topper” was 
thus reduced to pulp. However, the undaunted 
proprietor appeared the next Sunday with a lovely 
new one, which one of the “boys” marked as his 
a A when they came out of church. 

The joker was a tall man. He swung his hand 
aloft and brought it flat down on the hat with 
wonderful emphasis. The populace yelled with 
delight. The joker yelled also, but from a different 
cause. 

The worthy stickler for “stovepipe” hats had 
skilfully inserted tacks beneath and through the 
crown of his head-gear in such a way that they 
stuck upward through the “—- Now, if he chooses 
to keep his hat on during the service no one re- 
monstrates. 
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FIFTY-EIGHT BELOW ZERO. 


READER of The Companion who lives at 
A Fairbanks, in the heart of Alaska, writes 
that the late winter has been exceedingly 
cold. There were five days in December when 
the thermometer never registered higher than 
forty degrees below zero, and fell at times as low 
as fifty-eight degrees below. This is sensibly 
colder than Captain Peary found the weather at 
the pole; and when the temperature rose to zero, 
everybody talked about how “warm” it was, and 
began to speculate whether winter was about over. 
Some of the interesting effects of such extreme 
cold are thus noted by The Companion’s corre- 
spondent: 
Thick frost appears on nail-heads and all metal 
points on inside walls of houses, as well as on the 


panels of doors. 
All windows with single thickness of glass 





become coated with frost to the thickness of as 
much as one-fourth of an inch. 
les and wires and trees 


Fire-wood, telegraph- 
frost, and mercury is 


| thickly coated wi 


rozen. 

Cold air rushing in at open doors instantly con- 
verts the moist and heated air of the interior into 
clouds of steam. 

Exposed portions of the body are quickly frozen 
unless guarded. Water thrown on the groun 
rattles in frozen drops, and water-wagons are 
covered with ice, although stoves enclosed in 
sheet-iron jackets fittin e interior of the tank 
are kept burning at full blast. 

Fog settles down so thickly as to obscure the 
view of buildings across the street. 

There is yee in breathing and pain in the 
lungs from inhaling the frosty air. 

orses drop dead from in 
and ec quent gestion, and 
permitted to leave the stables. 

Birds and animals disappear. Grouse and ptar- 
migan burrow in the snow, and only the dogs 
remain at large. 


aling the frozen air 
teams are not 
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“PROGRESS. 


By £.M. W Fay 


HEN mother was a tiny girl, 
And first saw, bright as noon, 
The great, round, white electric 
light, 
She took it for the moon. 
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But now, with wee Elizabeth 
The case is different, quite ; 
For when she saw the moon she 

thought 
’Twas an electric light. 







A PROBLEM IN INTEREST. 


professor now, and his fame is established. 

But Mat still likes to recall the problem in 
compound interest by which the professor, when 
a boy, first gained honor in his own country. 


“He’d been away to college two years,” said 
Mat, “‘and showed no results. He wasn’t studying 
for a doctor, or alenye. or a preacher, and people 
sometimes asked, ‘Well, what can he be sthdying 
for, then? Charlie didn’t know himself—or 
tended not to. He was taking the literary and 
scientific course, whatever that might be. He was 
going to get a liberal education rst, and decide 
ater on his occupation. am he’d teach school 
he said. Maybe he’d invent things. Maybe he’d 
write books. P 

“But only two boys from our neighborhood had 
gone through college, and they were lawyers. So 
pF couldn’t understand Charlie’s kind of an edu- 
cation. . 

“When he came home for summer vacation, he’d 
be awkward about farm-work—couldn’t tie up a 
horse’s tail, maybe, or put the grease on a wagon- 
axle the right way. The other young fellows made 
fun of him a good deal. He was just loafing, off 
at school, Ld thought, else why couldn’t he make 

slearning? And knowing him to be 
thin and weak, they’d lead him so hard in the field 
that he’d give out before night. 

“This went on till I felt ashamed of the bo 
myself, and even he began to doubt whether he 


was rigs. 

“But finally, one day in haying, when we stopped 
to drink, Charlie lay down on the ground, dog- 
tired. The other men laughed. ‘It ain’t so easy 
as to sit still and read books, is it, Charlie?’ 

“Frank Jones gallo) into the field and reined 
up. ‘Hello!’ he said. ‘I’ve got a problem for 
he A man wants to pay me an old debt. What 

$s the compound interest on this sum?’ 

“He named it—a sum in uneven dollars and 
uneven cents, to be reckoned for so many years, 
months and days. 

“I saw Charlie raise his head, but he said noth- 


Or “Mat” Weller’s son, Charlie, is a college 


pre- 


ing, and lay back down. I got out my memo- 
randum, and began figuring. I soon saw it was 
no simple roblem. 


“You'd better work this, Charlie,’ I said. 

“He didn’t answer. He was sound asleep. 

“*Let the kid rest,’ said one of the men. ‘Give 
me your pencil.’ 

“He went to work, and the rest of our gang did, 
too. But only three out of six could get any 
answer at all, and we differed as much as fifty 


dollars. 

“We fell to again and covered every scrap of 
paper we had with figures—yards a: yards of 

em. The results were further apart than before. 
We spent an hour at it, and perspired worse than 
if we’d been pitching hay. 

“*T give it up,’ I said at last, in a huff. ‘“We’ve 
t to be at work.’ 
“T went over and shook Charlie awake. 

“*Well, did you get your problem?’ he asked, as 
he rubbed his eyes. 

“*No,’ I said, ‘and there’s no time for you to 
begin on it now.’ 

““*Why, I got it before I went to sleep,’ says he, 
in a matter-of-fact way. 

‘Before you went to sleep!’ we all cried. 
‘Where’s your figures? Not in your head!’ 

“Sure, in my head,’ said Charlie. ‘You don’t 
think I’d use a pencil on a problem like that!’ 

“We one and all quietly crumpled up our papers 
and ~ <5" them into a ket. Charlie’s answer 
proved to be correct, and the question was never 
again asked what he was going to school for.” 


* © 


A FATAL HARVEST. 


NE is so accustomed to hearing of China’s 
famines that such news makes little impres- 
sion. Yet the announcement that at the 

present time three thousand are dying daily from 
starvation and cold, and three hundred and fifty 
thousand are dependent on foreign relief, ought to 
convey to even far distant intelligence some con- 
ception of the terrible fact. It is horrible to think 
of the slow and torturing death brought on by 
these famines, yet few realize that with the first 
harvest comes a danger almost as great as that 
imposed by the lack of food. Richard Lovett de- 
scribes this state of affairs in “James Gilmour of 
Mongolia.” 

Of all those dead by famine in northern China, 

the suffering of one class was, perhaps, more dis- 
tressing than the others. A large number died 
just as the plentiful harvest ony Through all 
he hard, dreary months, when a after day, 
month after month, they looked and longed for 
rain, those I now speak of struggled, kept up hope, 
fared hard, hoped eagerly, and at last saw the rain 
come, saw the crops flourish and begin to ripen, 
and congratulated themselves and others on the 
prospect of abundant food and better days. 

But they were to see it with their eyes, not to 
eat thereof. The ¥ mass of people was too 
much reduced in bodily strength by the long period 
of semistarvation. Summer and the early autumn 
came, and the rains and attendant ague, still more 
reducing the strength of the already emaciated 





frames. You can imagine them, then, with lean 
faces and hun eyes, tottering about the fields 
e days which must elapse before 


and counting 
ripen. e of hunger was 


the grain should 





no longer to be borne. They anticipated by a few 
days the ——- They took grain still a little 
aps sometimes very green, and put it 


een, per! 
n the pe . 
But here was another difficulty. The fuel used 


d|is grain stalks, and famine at once deprives the 


farmer of food and fuel. Green grain they ~~ 
cook, but green grain stalks would not burn. as 
it a wonder that they fell upon the half-cooked 
green grain, and after months of the slow torture 
of en hunger, ate to fulness? Disease 
thus set in, and proved as fatal as the famine itself. 


* © 
AN UNEXPECTED ELEPHANT. 


HILE looking for bison, it was the luck 
W of Mr. E. P. Stebbing, author of “Jungle 

By-ways in India,” to confront an ele- 
phant, which had approached within a hundred 
yards of the sportsman before he was seen. 


As he still continued to approach and gave no 
sign of having winded us, we got off the path and 
stood behind four small, stunted sal-trees, which 
‘ow close to it. Luckily we were 
; but the regulations laid down on 
the shooting permit against shooting elephants 
were strict an 


lain. 

On came the huge animal. I doubt if I shall 
ever see a finer pair of tusks. So great was their 
length that it almost looked as if it was necessary 
for the animal to keep its head up to prevent their 
catching the ground and tripping him. Truly he 
was a lordly beast as he advanced, and I found 
myself almost praying that a shot might be neces- 





sary. 

That elephant came on absolutely unconsciously, 
until we compu that six strides would bring 
him into the middle of us. 

He then came to a sudden halt. Forward came 
the ears in a great flop and up went the trunk, and 
he stood the very embodiment of vigilance, and 
so it appeared to my acutely strung senses, 0 
mischief as well. We all stood for what seemed 
to me an interminable - 7 of time. Probably it 
was at most half a minute. 

ur good luck was with us, however, for after 
standing like a statue for the half-minute, the 
great beast swung round like a teetotum and went 
crashing off through the grass and up an opposite 
efore one had realized that he was not 
going to charge. 
that we all heaved great sighs of 
relief when the tension was over. 

There is little doubt that we should not have 


made the mistake of letting him get so close. 
Had he —— from where he was, the odds are 
that he must have got one of us. 


* ¢ 


A HARD-WORKING MAN. 


EOPLE who thought that the late David 

Graham Phillips had a rapid, fluent, and even 

at times overhasty pen, were far from the 
truth, says a writer in the Bookman. Mr. Phillips 
himself admitted freely that he always found 
literary composition a labor; a labor of love that 
he could not have shirked if he would, but none 
the less a labor. 

A story which he sometimes told at his own ex- 
pense illustrates this. It was shortly after his 
graduation from Princeton that he sought work as 
a reporter, and finally, by offering his services for 
nothing, obtained a chance to show what he could 


Y | do on the leading daily in a Western city. 


The weather was cold and the temperature of 
the office somewhere below sixty, yet hour after 
hour Mr. Phillips would sit at his desk with the 
moisture rolling from his brow in the anguish of 
trying to make literature from such material as, 
“Yes ay afternoon John Jones fell off a step- 
ladder and dislocated his shoulder.” 

One day—it was the tenth of Mr. Phillips’s serv- 
ices—the presiding ape of the paper. lappened 
to pass through the city room, and s for some 
minutes watching him. 

“Who is that young man?” he presently asked 
the city editor. 

The city editor explained. 

“Get rid of him!” came the curt edict. 

“But,” a the city editor, “we are 

or nothi: 


getting him n 7 

“T don’t care!” rejoined the higher power. “I 
don’t care if he is paying for the privilege! Get 
rid of him at once; I can’t bear to see any human 


being work so hard!” 
& & 


THE FORTUNE IS SAFE. 


T* calmest man in the world has arrived in 
America, it is fidently a d by the 
New York correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Times Star. The man is John McCluskey, who 
throughout his sixty years has been a farm laborer 
in Scotland. Some months ago his brother James 
died, and left a fortune of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the brother he had not seen since 
they bade each other good-by in the heather forty 
years ago. 


Andrew Wilson, an attorney, was named as the 
administrator. It was his duty to find the lucky 
brother. 

“He was slicing turnips for the sheep on his 
employer’s farm, up among the mist-clad hills of 
Scotland,” said Mr. Wilson, “when I found him. 
I had traced his life from the old farm on which he 
was born, step by step through the forty — of 
ill-paid and often most unpleasant labor before I 
approached him. It was not difficult, for he had 
held but a few positions in all those years. Every 
one in the countryside knew him. 

“*Are you John McCluskey?’ I asked. 

“*T am,’ said he, without taking his eyes from 
the turnips and the knife. 

at brother James is dead in New York,’ 
said I. 

***Aweel, aweel, all men must e’en die,’ he said, 
slicing away. 

***He left you a great fortune,’ said I. ‘I want 
you to come to the house with me, so that I can 
establish your identity and arrange for you to 
enter into rr of the estate.’ : 

“<P ll talk to ye at sax o'dock, young mon,’ said 
he. ‘I’ll be busy tillthen. Thay 
but thay turnips will not.’ ” 





ortune will keep, 


* ¢ 


HIS OWN MEASURE. 


MAN’S deeds, good or evil, usually return to 

A bless or curse him. The connection, how- 

ever, is seldom so obvious as with the farmer 

who is held up for an example by the Washington 
Star. 


The farmer sold butter to the village store- 
Roaper and ‘took sugar in exchange. It seemed 
to the farmer after a while that the sugar he was 
getting was short weight. Accordingly, he made 
a complaint. 

“Look here, Mr. Jones,” he said, “it seems to 
me you’re giving me short-weight sugar.” 

“No,” said Jones, in a dry voice; “no, that can’t 
be, for in measuring out that sugar of yours I 


always use a pound of your butter as a weight.” 
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THE MISTAKE. 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


: HERE were not many houses in 
a) z that neighborhood, and all that 
there were seemed bowing across 
the street to the big white house that 
stood on the corner. In winter nobody 
" lived in it, but in summer Miss Ellett 
always came back to her old home; 
and it was always fun for Cynthia 
Legge, who lived just across the street, 
to watch the bustle of arrival. 

No One day Miss Ellett saw the little 
wistful face by the gate, and that was 
the beginning of a very long and very 
happy friendship. Early every morn- 
ing Cynthia would trot over and say, 
‘‘Do you want me to run any errands 
N s’morning?’’? And always, when she 
\) came back, Miss Ellett would be wait- 
ing for her with a cooky in one hand 

and a lump of sugar in the other. 
| On this particular day there was an 
\ unusual air of flurry about the house, 
and old Betty was very busy indeed. 
: Cynthia had just begun to say, ‘‘Do 
heey you want me to run any —’’ when 

1 Miss Ellett interrupted her. 

i ‘Yes, dear, I do, and as quickly 
iw as the little feet will take you,’’ she 

| said. ‘‘Friends are coming to lunch 
/ unexpectedly, and I want some sweet- 
|) breads. The butcher didn’t call this 
morning, and if you don’t get them 
for me I sha’n’t know what to do. 
You don’t mind going way down to 
his house, deary?’’ For in this little 
village the butcher’s shop and the 
/ butcher’s house were all under one 
\\ ! roof, and quite at the other end of the 
long main street. ‘‘Here is the money, 
Cynthia,’’ Miss Ellett went on, ‘‘and 
bring me as quickly as possible six 
sweetbreads. ’’ 

Cynthia hurried happily. Who 
would not to oblige kind Miss Ellett? 
And at the end of half an hour she 
was back again; but it was a very 
unhappy child who lifted the heavy 
brass knocker on the wide green door. 

Miss Ellett herself came trotting. 
““Oh, the good girl,’’ she was begin- 
ning, but checked herself. ‘‘What’s 
the matter?’’ she asked, for Cynthia 
was crying. 

‘*He said he didn’t have any!’’ she 
sobbed. ‘‘He—he said he’d never 
heard of such a thing in his life!’’ 

Miss Ellett began to look grave, for 
luncheon-time and the cousins were 
very near now. 

‘Never heard of them!’’ she re- 
peated. ‘‘What nonsense! Why, he 
sold me some day before yesterday, 
and he promised to bring them again 
to -day 19 

“And I told him you were in a 
hurry,’’ the little girl went on. ‘‘I 
told him that you wanted the candy loaves for 
lunch, and he said I’d better go to the bakery 
and buy you some sticks of peppermint —’’ 

But Miss Ellett, in spite of her flurry, burst 
out laughing. ‘‘O you funny, funny child!’’ 
she eried. ‘Of course Mr. Plum wouldn’t 
understand. It was sweetbreads, not candy 
loaves, dear. They do seem a good deal the 
same. I suppose your ‘candy loaves’ must be 
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made of ‘sugar and spice and all that’s nice.’ | 
But will you try once more, Cynthia, to get | 
the sweetbreads ??” 

And Cynthia dried her tears and set out | 
upon her errand again, this time so successfully | 
that the cousins and the sweetbreads met each | 
other just at the proper time. 





THE RESCUE. 


BY BELLE LAWRENCE. 
cc was sitting on the door-step, looking | 


| 
—— 
| 


very sad. A short distance from his house | 
are what are known on navigation maps as 
the ‘*Falls.’? It is made by a point of land | 
making out from the mainland and reaching 
toward the opposite shore. : | 
The ocean bed at this place is very rocky, | 
and the tide-water rushing through this narrow 
opening forms a dangerous pass for sailing- | 
vessels, and only when the tide is still and to 
one thoroughly acquainted with the channel is 
it ever safe to venture through without a pilot. 
Always on the ebb and flow of the tide one 
can hear the roar of the water. 
; To Jack, this morning, it seemed to be say- 
ing, **You put your new sailboat in the water 
just to be venturesome and see where it really | 
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WHAT THE MOTHER HEN SAID. sy cora a. matson voison. 


“Cluck! Cluck! My own chicks, 
stay safely inside ! 
Don’t leave the nest yet, for the 
world is so wide!” 


Says the little white hen. 


“Come, children, my dears, just 
look here and see! 
I’ve a chick for each eg¢ that you 
gave to me 


Says the little white hen. 


“Bring me crumbs! Bring me wheat! 
I will watch and will delve, 
But it’s labor to care for these 
babies twelve!” 


Says the little white hen. 


—— Oey oO 


would go. You dropped the string, and the 
west wind carried the boat directly into my 
path, as I was hurrying and scurrying to carry 
all those millions of drops of water to the sea. 
I tossed it up on the ledges—and now you’ve 
lost your sailboat !’” 

He tried to forget this sound by playing games 
with Towser, and it was some time later when 
boys ran by from the shipyard, and some one 
shouted that the Polly Ann, loaded with 
lumber, was on the ledges in the Falls. 

More men came hurrying to the place, and 
along with the others ran poor little Jack. 
From the top of the bank he watched the men 
as they tried to raise the vessel. A _ shrill 
whistle told of the approach of the tugboat, 
ropes were thrown and made fast, and loud 
commands were given; but it was found neces- 
sary to wait for the rise of the tide. 

In the meantime Jack did not leave his posi- 
tion on the bank nor let his mind wander far 
away from his own little boat, like the larger 
vessel, a wreck on the Falls. He had asked 
permission to go with the men in the dory, and 
had even scrambled into the boat; but a kind 
old sailor had placed him on the bank, saying, 











‘land surely I'll cell . 
t why these strange things happen to the boys in the double house. 


with a good-natured laugh, ‘‘Sit there, sonny, 
till we come back. Land is the place for little 
boys your size.’’ 

It seemed a long, long time to Jack before | 
the Polly Ann finally came through the Falls, 
and the people were all returning. 

All but Jack. He still thought of his own 
little boat, and how the incoming tide would 
carry it far away. Suddenly he heard some 
one coming. He turned, and directly behind 
him was the kind old sailor who had left him 
on the bank. He was holding out Jack’s boat. 

‘*Saw it out on the rocks, sonny. Some little 
boy lost it. Guess you can have it.’’ 

Jack was too happy tospeak. He just seized | 
the boat and ran as fast as his little legs could 
earry him. Safely at home, he carried the two 
large wash-tubs to the lawn and filled them. | 
One he named Lake Huron, the other Lake 
Superior, and in these calm waters he placed | 
his little boat. 

‘**Mother, ’’ he called toward the piazza, where 
his mother was sitting, ‘‘lakes are much safer 
than oceans, aren’t they ?’’ 

‘“*That depends on the size of the lakes, | 
my dear,’’ said his mother, in an amused tone. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. MISSING VOWELS. 
Hw swt - If hs ws, hw swt - dth! 
Lyng t wng wth mrth th wry hrs, 
Dyng t lv - mmry Ik th brth 
¥ smimrs fll f snshn nd f flwrs. 
—Lugfllw. 
2. CHARADES. 
I. 
Whate’er you do, work to do my first, 
If you don’t get that you'll ’scape the worst; 
My next is a boat seen on the Nile, 
Otherwise it’s spelled once in a while. 
My whole in every house is seen, 
Ofmany substances has it been. 


My first has common been to man 
Since e’er his earthly life began ; 
My next his early work was made 
More oft in sun than in the shade ; 
Without such toil he’d ne’er my third, 
And evy’ry day you hear this word; 
My all will speak of sparkles bright, 
at stars will do in a starry night. 
III. 
My first to royalty belongs 
A man of power and m ght; 
My next will never walk or run, 
hough sport it gives by day or night; 
My third to man right common is, 
Something we each one do; 
My whole, a bird, on my second lives, 
hat’s strange, maybe, but it’s true. 
IV. 
My first and third are quite unlike, 
Although they’re near relations ; 
No home so poor but has my third, 
’Tis found in all the nations; 
There’s scarce a home without my first 
Of one kind or another, 
Quite oft the children of the house 
Regard it as a bother. 
A means of worship it is, too; 
Sometimes its place is holy; 
Again it’s trodden under foot 
y lofty and by lowly. 
You daily see my second first, 
At last you’re welcome giving; 
-. cruel whole from foreign land 
‘ould not here earn his living. 
v. 
My first was uttered by my second; my first is 
not as good as a knife to cut my second; my first 


| tells what my second did to my second ; my first is 
| used in the 


reparation of my whole; my second 
flavors my whole; my second may eat my whole. 


3. ENIGMA. 
My 123 a shining point may be, 
And by its strength we oft are made to see. 
My 456 a pronoun here we bring, 
With other spelling you may sing. 
My 7 and 8 a nickname for a boy, 
But one that never need annoy. 
910 no word, but oy | letters two, 
Together they make half of discovering you. 
My whole a scientist of long ago. 
“Eureka!” cried he. That you surely know. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Revel, reel; novel, Noel; medal, meal; colon 


coon; curve, cure; lever, leer. 


2. 1. Watt. mm. Washington. 1. Franklin. tv. 
Penn (1681). v. Burbank. vi. Columbus. vu. 
King Alfred. 

3. Yoke, yolk. 


4. 1. Pan, cake—pancake. uu. D, coy—decoy. 
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S TAM P QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, 0. 


STAMPS 10% all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, 
Natal, Java, ete., and Album, Sc. 1000 Finely 
Mixed) 20c. 65 diff. U.S., 25c._ 1000 hinges, 
5c. Agts. wtd., 50%. List Free. I buy stamps. 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


BROW RN’ 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


immediately relieve coughing spells and hoarseness. 
Free from opiates or anything harmful. Sample free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 















7 For Invalids and Cripples 


yi Worthington Co. 


~& 410 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. 











The tissue around the varicose 

Varicose eins is poorly nourished, liable 
to infection and degeneration, 

Veinszs with rapid formation of ulcers, 
which are healed with _diffi- 

culty. Our Seamless Heel 


STOCKINGS 


are the best treatment for this 
condition that physicians have 
yet discovered. They immedi- 
ately check the development of 
trouble, and begin at once re- 
storing the veins to normal 
condition. Ask us for book- 
let with self-measure direc- 
tions and prices. 
Co., Elastic 
Mass 































fection or we could not 
value in a tire cannot be seen, you cannot 


/ all look alike except the tread design, which has 
only fancy Wearing and puncture resisting qualities are what count. 
This is sce you are willing to pay for, TROUBLE SAVING, 


ty you receive nothing in 
Air’* 
we simply do it. Local 


same ' TTACHED TO EACH TIRE. The 
. INSURANCE TAG ATTAC 
troductory price now. Order early, size wanted; Catalog 


WE PAY EXPRESS 


Smt IXIT FREE 








‘an’ Such is Life; 
it's eight hours till breakfast- 
time —till I get another bite of 


Hels 
TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES” 








The kind with the “23 
flavor — made of the fF — f 
best white corn. Kellogg: fs 





None genuine without 
this signature — 

























Teach your sister to shoot 
with a KING air rifle 
OT only is it a fine accomplishment 
for any girl, but it will give you both 
a fine, healthy outdoor sport for vacations, 
afternoons and holidays. 

Your little brother can join you, for 
there’s a KING for every age, down to the 
Pop-guns for the little fellows, and the 
famous ‘‘Long Range’’ Rubber-Ball 
Gun for indoor target shooting and 
military games. 








KING 1000-shot, the “Thousand Shootin’ 

Air Gun”’ (shown at right) $2.00 
Same with gun-metal finish . . . 2.50 
KING 500-shot Repeater . . . 1.75 


KING Single Shot. . . . . 1.00 
KING Long Range Rubber-BallGun .50 
eee ON wc kt tt .25 

Many other KING models. Write 
for handsomely illustrated catalog, and 
see the guns at any hardware, toy, or 
sporting-goods store. If not found in 
your town, send us the money and we'll 
ship direct, express prepaid. 


The Markham 


Air Rifle Company 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


100 var. for’gn 2c. Name er. | 


GIRLS OF LONG AGO. 


N the early decades of the last century etiquette 
was reduced to a science. Between 1810 and 
| 1840 the libraries, public and private, contained 
innumerable handbooks for the guidance of young 
{men and women aspiring to enter the high 
| degrees of society. Some of the maxims in these 
| little volumes sound quaint to-day,—and yet not 
lacking in point,—as this, from “ Etiquette for 
| Ladies; With Hints on the Preservation, Im- 
provement and Display of Female Beauty.” 


There are many young women who, when they 
sit down to the piano or harp, or to sing, twist 
themselves into so many contortions, and writhe 
their bodies and faces about into such actions and 

imaces, as would almost incline one to believe 

nat they are suffering under the torture of the 
toothache or the gout. Their bosoms heave, their 
shoulders shrug, their heads swing to the right 
and left, their lips quiver, their eyes roll; the 
sigh, they pant, they seem ready to expire. An 
what is all this about? They are merely playing 
a favorite concerto, or singing a new Italian song. 

Both for health and beauty’s sake, they should 
be careful not to stoop too much, or to sit too long 
in the exercise of the pencil. An awkward posture 
in wiles, reading or sewing, is productive of 
bad effects; and, what _— seem almost incred- 
ible,—but many who have witnessed the same, can, 
I am sure, give their evidence in support of my 
representation,—_there are young persons who, 
when writing. drawing, reading or working, keep 
a sort of ludicrous time with their occupations, by 
making a succession of unmeaning and hideous 

imaces. 

I have seen a pretty youn 
}— 4 a letter to her lover, 
twist the muscles of her face in every direction 
that her pen moved; and so ugly did she look 
during this sym athetic performance, that I could 
not forbear thinking that, could her swain see the 
object then dictating her vows, he would take 
fright at the metamorphosis, and never be made 
to believe it could be the same person. 


woman, while wri- 
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LIGHTNING VERSUS STEAM. 


EARS ago, when the electric telegraph was a 

new idea and a mystery to the masses, there 
came trouble one Saturday night in the Bank of 
England. The business of the day had closed, 
and the balance was not right. There was a 
deficit of just one hundred pounds. The interest- 
ing incidents that followed are set forth in 
Harper’s Weekly: 

It was not the money, but the error, that must 
be found. For the officials and clerks there could 
be no sleep until the mystery had been cleared up. 
All that night and all Sunday a force of men were 
busy. The money was surely gone from the vaults, 
but no one could discover whence. 

On the following morning a clerk suggested that 
the mistake might have oceurred in packing for 
the West Indies some boxes of specie that had 
been sent to Southampton for shipment. His 
chief acted on the suggestion. ere was an 
ea mon J to test the powers of the telegraph— 
1 if tning against steam, and steam with forty- 
eight hours the start. ery soon the telegraph 
asked a man in Southampton: “Has the ship 
Mercator sailed?” 

The answer came back, “Just weighing anchor.” 

“Stop her in the queen’s name,” flashed back 
the telegraph. 

“She is Sages,” was returned. 

“Have on deck certain boxes [marks given], 
weigh them carefully, and let me know the re- 
sult,” telegraphed the chief. 

This order was obeyed, and one box was found 
to be somewhere about one pound and ten ounces 
heavier than its mates—just the weight of the 
missing sovereigns. “Allright. Let the ship go!” 
was the next order. 

The West India house was debited with the one 
hundred pounds, and the Bank of England was at 
peace again. 
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ADDED PERFECTION. 


N the authority of the Washington Post, the 
Father of his Country once exchanged his 
understanding for that of another. 


In the hall of the House of Representatives 
there is a painting of George Washington. He 
looks a most commanding person, with the stature 
of a giant, and a faultless physique. But looking 
at the portrait recently, a public man commented : 

“That is a good deal of a sham! George Wash- 
ington never looked like that, though I’ve no 
doubt he would have been proud to appear so 
en. 

“Notice the legs,” the speaker continued; ‘‘they 
are perfect beauties. But they are not Washing- 
ton’s. They are the legs of General Smith of New 
Jersey, a soldier of the Revolution. 

“It happened this way,” he explained, in con- 
clusion: ‘Washington had quite unimpressive 
legs, and the artist who painted that picture was 
so dissatisfied with their shape that he persuaded 
General Smith to lend his faultless members as 
models. So, while we have the face and torso of 
our great first President, the supporting legs are 
ne of one of his generals. Long may they 
| Stand!’ 
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THE STAFF OF LIFE. 
HE error into which King Alfred fell, in that 


| famous instance when he let the cakes left in | 
his care burn, is not going to be repeated by the | 


telegraph-operator of whom Arthur W. North 
| tells in “Camp and Camino in Lower California.” 


I learned at this point that for the first five hun- 
| dred miles before me I would require more change 
| than I had on hand, and would pass through no 

place where checks could be cashed. Moreover, 
| my drafts were used u 


n this dilemma I wired for money. After four | 


days of exasperating delays, I received this satis- 


fying message from the obliging operator of the | 


wireless office: 


“Operator on other coast say he have two mes- | 
sages for some one, but his bread in oven—wife | 


she away—and might burn if he leave it long. 
After lunch he transmit message.” 


* © 


INGENIOUS ETYMOLOGY. 


N a recent article in the Nineteenth Century, the 

Rey. A. H. T. Clarke credits Prof. Richard 
| Porson with a philological jeu d’esprit. Porson 
was a great English scholar, who, among other 
astounding feats of memory, could repeat all of 
Gibbon’s foot-notes by rote. 

A farmer, once meeting him in a public house, 
challenged him to derive his own name, which 
was Jeremiah King, from cucumber. The farmer 
thought he had “stumped” the scholar, but Porson 
immediately accepted, and won the challenge. 

“Jeremiah King.’ e began “Jeremy King, 
Jerry King, Jerrykin, Jerkin Gherkin,” Porson 
triumphantly concluded, ‘which is a cucumber.” 





raw up her lips and |. 
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The Scout Tent 


@ The Scout Tent, complete with guy-ropes but without Poles, given to any 

mpanion subscriber who secures and sends us five new subscriptions ; or 
for one new subscription and $2.00 extra. Price of Tent alone $3.50. For 
50 cents extra we will supply the five Poles required, all fitted and ready for 
use. Transportation charges in every case to be paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight of Tent alone 10 Ibs.; of Tent and Poles 40 lbs. 


@ The Scout Tent here offered is ideal for general camping purposes. It is 
strongly made from white tent drilling, and has all the desirable features of 
the shelter tent, so long a favorite with experienced campers. The base of the 
main part of the Tent measures 6x6 feet, and the ridge-pole stands 5% feet 
high. These dimensions afford ample room for the accommodation of at least 
two campers. The front may be extended and used as an awning, as shown 
in the illustration ; or it may be tied down to completely close the Tent; or 
it may be thrown back over the main part to act as a fly for extra protection. 
The Scout Tent is very light in weight, easy to pitch, and can be very readily 
adapted to meet the particular needs of any camper. If desired, Poles for 
pitching this Tent could easily be cut upon the camping ground to save carry- 
ing, or in an emergency the Tent could be set up by tying to trees. 


Gold-Lined Trophy Cup 


@ Given, post-paid, to any Companion subscriber who secures and sends us 
one new subscription and 75 cents extra. Price of Cup $2.00, post-paid. 


@ This Beautiful Trophy Cup is quadruple silver-plated and gold-lined. 
Mounted on the ebonized pedestal, which we include with the Cup, it stands 
7% inches high. The Cup is especially graceful in shape, and is made in the 
dainty beaded-edge design with a polished finish. It can be readily engraved 
to suit the purpose of the receiver. Very appropriate for use as a prize for 
any athletic event, or for general presentation purposes. A Cup which 
will be highly prized by the fortunate recipient. 








Tennis Racket 


@ The Tennis Racket given to any Companion subscriber who secures and 
sends us only one new subscription and 75 cents extra. Price of Racket 
$2.00. Sent by express, charges in either case to be paid by receiver. 


@ This Tennis Racket will meet the needs of the particular player. It is 
constructed in a new shape and along lines suggested by expert players of 
this most popular summer game. The frame is made of white ash, with a 
walnut throat, and a combed cedar handle. Each Racket is carefully strung 
with a good quality of gut. We can supply any weight from 12 to 14 ounces. 
When ordering be sure to give weight desired. 


The “Middy” Blouse 


@ Given to any Companion subscriber who secures and sends us one new sub- 
scription and 40c. extra, postage included. Price of Blouse $1.25, post-paid. 





@ The “Middy” Blouse is very popular with young girls, particularly those 
of a high school age. Many adults also find it a most comfortable garment. 
Made in standard sizes from a special weave of twilled cloth, and is especially 
effective with a regulation heavy black silk tie, such as is worn by the Naval 
Reserves. The collar and cuffs are of blue flannel. The collar is trimmed 
with three rows of white braid and has a hand-embroidered star at each 
corner. Any size furnished from 28 to 42 inches inclusive. 


@ BLACK SILK TIE. The Tie shown in the illustration is not included in 
the Offer. We will supply a Black Silk Tie, 7 inches wide and 50 inches long, 
regular 50c. value, for only 35c. extra, if ordered with the ‘‘Middy’’ Blouse. 


All New Subscriptions sent for any of these 
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2 articles will also count toward a Perseverance s 
k Reward and in our Vacation Contest, provided 
} they are mailed to us before July 1, 1911. 

mn PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. ¥ 
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dust instead of scattering it. Chem- 
ically treated and antiseptic. N 
oily. Saves time and labor. 


marks and leaves fine » 
i Davis Kleans,E-Z-Mops for hard- 


cuntiy. Send céin or stamps. 
Large Size #1. 
Plan 


DAVIS KLEANS E-Z CO. 
244 Weeks St., Bennington, Vt. 








musts and cleans, removes finger | 


etc., absorb dust in- | 
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Davis Kleans E-Z-Dusters absorb | =, - v4 | 


| | THEY COST SO LITTLE, DO SO 
MUCH FOR SKIN AND HAIR 
| Those who suffer from pimples, blackheads and 
other disfiguring facial eruptions; red, rough hands, 
il itching, burning palms and shapeless nails; dry, thin 
BITTER - SWEET. and falling hair, with itching, scaly scalps—all should 
OME stories of Douglas Jerrold, man of let- | make trial at once of Cuticura soap and Cuticura oint- 
ters and wit, are given in W. Teignmouth | ment. No other emollients cost so little and do so 
> ° 
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COLUMBIA, RAMBLER, CLEVELAND, TRIBUNE. 
Fay Bicycles for Boys and Girls. 











Bradford Comfort 


UNLINED KiD OXFORD FOR WOMEN. 
Sizes 24, to 8. Widths D, Eand EE. 
A Very Easy Shoe for Tender 
feet: Comfortable from 

reaking 


for the ROBERTS. 
Family. Sh. 























No. 34 Folding 


BROWNIE 


Pictures Post Card Size. 


The first Brownie made 
2% x 2% pictures and sold 
for a dollar. 

It was made so well that 
other and bigger Brownies 
simply had to follow. They 
are made in the Kodak fac- 
tories under Kodak superin- 
3 tendence by Kodak work- 
; men. Habit with these peo- 
ple means honest workman- 
ship. That’s why the Brow- 
. nie, a low priced camera, has 
been and is a success. 

The No. 3A Folding is the largest of 
the Brownie family, taking pictures of 
post card size (3% x 5% inches). Like 
the other Brownies it loads in daylight, 
using Kodak film cartridges, It is a 
well made, serviceable and Ctical 
camera in every detail. It has our 
F, P. K. Automatic Shutter for snap- 
shots and time exposurés, with bulb 


release, automatic focusing lock, two 
tripod sockets and reversible finder. 


Price, with Meniscus Achro- 
maticlens, - - =- $10.00 
Do., with Rapid Rectilinear lens, 12.00 


Ask your dealer or write us for complete 
catalogue of Kodak and Brownie cameras. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Little 
Scalps 
Kept 
Clean 
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SOAP 





HILDREN need more attention than 
grown-ups in taking proper care of 
the hair and scalp. 

A frequent shampoo with Lifebuoy will not 
only keep the scalp clean and healthy, the 
hair vigorous and glossy, but will destroy 
the germs of infectious disorders to which 
they areexposedatschoolor play, ifitis free- 
ly used for the Bath and all toilet purposes. 
.. They like it and enjoy using it because 
it “feels so good.” 


5 at all Druggists 
C and Grocers 


. If not at your dealer’s send 
oc (stamps or coin) for full 
ake, to 





size ¢ 
LEVER BROS. CO. 
Dept. 7 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Shore’s “Charles Dickens and his Friends.” Not- | 
withstanding Jerrold’s reputation for uttering | 
“wickedly-biting jests,” it is pleasant to know that | 
Dickens, whose close friend he was, considered | 
him one of the gentlest and most affectionate of 
men. 


It is not to be denied that at heart Jerrold was 
a most kindly and, in the best sense of the word, | 
charitable man, but his wit too often got the better 
of his heart. Leigh Hunt said of him that if he 
had—and he had—the sting of the bee, he also had 
the honey. 

Here are a few specimens of his wit: 

“That air always carries me away when I hear 
it,” said a bore. 

“Can nobody whistle it?” asked Jerrold. 

A certain man went away to Australia, leavin 
his wife unprovided for in England; he treat 
her, said Jerrold, with “unremitting kindness.” 

As an example of his kindlier wit may_be re- | 
pestes his answer when asked by Charles Knight | 

write his epitaph: . 

“Good Knight,” said Jerrold. 

He had a quaint, whimsical way of putting 
things. One bitterly cold spring night he was 
walking home with some companions across West- 
minster Bridge. 

“TI blame nobody,” he remarked, “but they call 

this May!”’ 
_ Of Jerrold’s real kindliness*the following story 
isapleasant confirmation. While living at Putney 
he had a brougham built for him. At the coach- 
maker’s one day he was looking at the immaculate 
varnish on the back of the vehicle. 

“Its polish is perfect now,” he said, “but the 
urchins will soon cover it with scratches.” 

“But, sir, I can put on a few spikes that will | 
keep them off.” | 

“No; tome a thousand scratches on my carriage 
would be more welcome than one on the hand of 
a footsore lad, to whom a stolen lift might be a 
godsend.” 
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SAVING A TITLARK. | 


A SHEPHERD of the English downs, who had a | 
curiously tender feeling for the little wild | 
birds, told to Mr. W. H. Hudson an amusing inci- 
dent of his boyhood, which Mr. Hudson records in 
“A Shepherd’s Life.” He was out on the down 
one summer day in charge of his father’s flock, 
when two boys of the village, on a ramble in the 
hills, came and sat down on the turf at his side. 
One of them had a titlark, or meadow-pipit, which | 
he had just caught, in his hand, and there was a | 
hot argument as to which of the two was the 

lawful owner of the poor little captive. | 


The facts were as follows: One of the boys, 
having found the nest, became possessed with the 
desire to get the bird. His companion at once 
offered to catch it for him, and together they with- 
drew to a distance, and sat down and waited until 
the bird returned to sit on the eggs. Then the 
young bird-catcher returned to the spot, and 
creeping quietly up to within five or six feet of the 
nest, threw his hat so that it fell over the sitting 
titlark ; but having thus secured it, he refused to 
give it up. 

The cc waxed hotter as they sat there, and 
at last, when it got to the point of threats of cuffs 
on the ear and slaps an the face, they agreed to 
fight it out, the victor to have the titlark. The 
bird was then put under a hat for safety on the 
smooth turf a few feet away, and the boys pro- 
ceeded to take off their jackets and roll up their 
shirt-sleeves, after which they faced one another, 
and were just about to begin when Caleb, thrusting 
out his crook, turned the hat over, and away flew 
the titlark. 

The boys, age of their bird and of an ex- 
cuse for a fight, would gladly have discharged 
their fury on Caleb, but they durst not, seeing that 
his dog was lying at his side; they could only 
threaten and abuse him, call him bad names, and 
finally put on their coats and walk off. 
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TOO LATE! 


R. W. Holt- White’s recent book, *‘ The 

People’s King,” contains a little story of the 
late Edward VII of England, with a moral that 
grandparents might wisely ponder—the remarks 
of young people may be worth heeding—once in 
a great while. 


At a family luncheon at which three generations 
of the royal family were present, the king was 
interrupted in his conversation by a small voice 
calling insistently : 

“Grandpapa! Grandpapa!”’ 

For a time the king devoted himself to his con- 
versation and his salad, regardless of the voice 
which kept calling, “Gr pepe! At last, com- 
— to pay attention to the interruption, the 

ing uttered something about little boys who 
should be seen and not heard, and the rebuke 
silenced the prince. 

When the meal was over, the king turned to his 
little grandson, and said: 
| Now tell me what you want.” 
| ‘It is too late now, grandpapa.” 
| “Why is it too late? 
| ‘Because I only wanted to tell you there was a 
caterpillar on your lettuce.” 
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AN INTERPRETER NEEDED. 


HE following story, from Harper’s Magazine, 
furnishes a rare instance of that devotion toa 
foreign language which has caused one to forget 
for the moment that he speaks his own tongue: 
An Englishman, who spent his time in adapting 


me 8 from the French for the British stage, was 
ining once in an English hotel, when, after he 


| 


| 


had eaten, he was seized with a desire to smoke. 
He called the waiter and said to him: 

“* Peut-on fumer ici?” 

The man looked blank. “I don’t understand a 
| word of French, sir,’ he said. 
| The adapter was in despair. “Then for pity’s 





| sake send me some one who does!” he exclaimed. 


| 
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READY AND CHARMING, TOO. 

HAT Napoleon III had his full share of the | 

Bonaparte wit, tinged with a kindliness all his 

own, is proved by a gracious memory recently 

recalled by Le Gaulois. 

At a ball at the Tuileries, a middle-aged officer | 
and his fair partner came to grief. As the morti- | 
fied veteran scrambled to his feet, the emperor | 
extended a hand to him, and turning to the lady, 
remarked: 


the colonel fall. The first time was on the battle- 
field of Magenta.” 





much. No others so pure,so sweet, so speedily effective, | 
not only for these minor afflictions of the skin, scalp 
and hair, but for torturing, disfiguring eczemas, rashes, 
irritations, scalings and crustings, from infancy to age. 
Sold wherever civilization has penetrated. [Adv. 


The most famous American bicycles. Send 
today for catalogue and particulars of our 
convenient method of selling these wheels. 
THE POPE MFG. CO., 461 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
























ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 


THE BOY 
‘WHO LEADS 


SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. in any sport knows 

Either style with any three letters and that 3 in One” is 
res, one or two colors of enamel, - ° - - 

Sterling Silver, 250 each, $2.50 doz, the best oil for 

Silver ited. 100 each, $1.00 doz. nd for free bicycl Mak 

Catalog. Special designs also made for any School or cycles. sakes 

Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. bearings run easily, 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 464, Rochester, N. ¥. | smoothly, and pre- 











|} vents wear — will 
| not gum, dry out or 
collect dust. 
Cleans, polishes, 
| 





and prevents rust on all the metal surface 
Try on guns inside and out—trigger, hammer, 

barrel. Also try on tools, roller skates 

fishing reels, etc. A little 3 in One 

on baseball gloves makes them soft 

| pliable and lasting 


| Write to-day for large free 
FREE sample bottle. 3 in One Oil Co., 
42 AIB Broadway, New York. 





| 

| 

| . . . 

| in its action 
Cleanses, whitens 

and heals in one 

action. Takes care 

of the whole mouth, 

neutralizing the 

acids that destroy 

the teeth and cause 

discoloration. An 











antiseptic foam unlike 
other dentifrices. 

A cake in a metal box, 
cannot break or spill. Any 
druggist, 25 cents—or sent 
on receipt of price. # 


C. H. Strong & Co. <7 


CHICAGO <M ie 4 




















WANTED-RIDER AGENTS "2°": 


and district to 
ride and ex 
hibit a sample 1911 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every 
where are making money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We shi 
to anyone, anywhere in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, a 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIA L, during which time you may ride the bicycle and 
put it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
LOW FACTOR PRICES at one small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to 
$25 middlemen's profits b buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind 
your bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until 
you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard of /actory prices and remarkable special offer 
when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
You WILL RE ASTONISHED our superb models, at the wonderfully low prices we 
can make you. We sell the highest grade bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We 
are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our 
bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
TIRES COASTER BRAKE and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices 
Do NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing 
great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. (50, CHICACO, ILL. 








“Madame, this is the second time I have seen | he. PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
| 
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THE BALDWIN LAMP | 


For Campers, Teamsters, 
Farmers and Woodsmen. 








produces a clear, penetrating light of about 14 candle-power at a cost 

of half a cent an hour. It burns with a steady flame, which a stiff 
breeze will not blow out, and will 
project a strong light 100 feet. At 
a distance of 25 feet you can read 
the small type of a newspaper. 
The Lamp may be hung up in a 
tent or worn comfortably on a hat 
or belt, leaving both hands free for 
paddle, gun, knife or rod. Bya 
simple adjustment of the Reflector, 
a strong light can be concentrated 
on a small surface of the water for 
casting. 


Tre BALDWIN LAMP is 3% inches high, weighs but 5 ounces, and 


Not only may the Lamp be used 
while tramping through the woods 
on a dark night, but it is equally 
serviceable for teamsters and farm- 
ers who may be detained at their 
work after dark. The Lamp is 
absolutely safe and perfectly clean. 
No grease, no smoke, no dirt, no 
glass to break, no oil. Water and 
carbide are all that you need. To prepare the Lamp for use, fill the retainer 
about half-full of carbide, then fill the miniature water-tank. In less than 
ten seconds the Lamp may be lighted, and will burn steadily for three hours 
without another supply of carbide. 


DUCK CAP. If desired, we can furnish a Duck Cap with a special front 
to which the Lamp may be attached, for 25c., post-paid. Sizes 6% to74. 


The Offer. The Baldwin Lamp given 
to any Companion subscriber for one 


new subscription and 15 cents extra. 
Price of Lamp $1.00, post-paid. 





About one-half actual size 


Fe a eS: 





















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekiy issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 


It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion 
201 Columbus Avenue. ’ Boston, Mass. 





ADENOIDS AGAIN. 
HILE taking one’s 
walks abroad in a 

great city, it is strange to 
see how many children 
are still being allowed to 
grow up with untreated 
adenoids. It does not 
seem possible that any 
parent can remain unin- 
structed on this subject, 
so thoroughly has it been 
exposed to the general 
public. And yet almost 
every ride on a street-car 
is an introduction to some 
poor little child whose 
mouth will not shut, whose 
teeth are growing in crooked, and who is the 
victim of an everlasting “cold in the head.” 

To render the matter even more inexplicable is 
the fact that the child is more often than not of 
well-to-do parentage. In such a case the father 
and mother must know that they are deliberately 
depriving their child of its fair chance; that they 
are subjecting it to innumerable dangers in the 
present, and laying the foundations for certain 
drawbacks in the future, all of which could be 
prevented by a very simple operation, which it is 
their duty to have performed at once. 

On questioning some of these guilty parents, the 
most extraordinary answers are forthcoming. Oh, 
yes, they are quite awake to the dangers of aden- 
oids! They are only “waiting’’ to have it done. 
“No, Bobby never has his mouth shut. He can’t. 
Why, he even sleeps with it open! But he is so 
delicate this winter, we are waiting until spring.” 

This is nonsense. In the meantime Bobby 
cannot breathe through his nose, the shape of his 
face is being spoiled for life, his teeth are coming 
in wrong, he is already a little deaf, and has re- 
peated attacks of asthma. Is it any wonder that 
he is delicate? 

It would take a long time even to enumerate the 
bad symptoms that may come from adenoids, but 
it may certainly be accepted as an axiom that any 
children who have them are below par physically 
and mentally. They are unable to get enough 
oxygen for the needs either of body or of mind, 
and consequently lag behind normal children in 
their development. 
tible to infections, and at the same time quite unfit 
to battle with them. 

Symptoms which might appear to the unin- 
structed very remote often yield magically to the 
removal of adenoids—such as St. Vitus’s dance, 
Stammering, uncontrollable fits of temper and 
eye troubles. The natural dislike of parents to 
subject a delicate and timid child to this operation 
is no longer reasonable, as an anesthetic is almost 
invariably given. 











MRS. MAXSON’S RUBBERS. 
OU could see at once that Mrs. Maxson had 
not enjoyed herself. As she came up the steps 
she set her heels down sharply, and flounced her 
skirts about in a manner that plainly denoted 
peevishness. When the maid let her in, she forgot 
to thank her, and she threw a damp umbrella 
down on the hall sofa which had been upholstered 
only six months before, and never realized what 
she was doing. 
“Well,” she began, addressing her sister, who 
was the only person in the living-room at the 
moment, “seems to me it’s strange that a company 


of supposedly respectable women can’t be gath- | 


ered into a reading club without getting a thief or 
a kleptomaniac among ’em.” : 

“What is it, Sue?” inquired her sister. “Have 
you lost something?” 

“No, my dear,” replied Mrs. Maxson, elabo- 
rately, “I have not. I have been robbed. Some- 
body who belongs to our reading club, I suppose, 
went off with my new rubbers,—almost new, they 
were,—and the best rubber, too. I paid a dollar 
and ten cents for them—and left these things for 
me to wear!” 

She put out a foot encased in a rubber shoe evi- 
dently a little too large, and wiggled it accusingly. 

“No, Laura, you needn’t begin talking about 
mistakes. There couldn’t be a mistake. These 
rubbers are old ones, quite old, with a hole in the 
heel of one of them, and ever so much too large 
for me. Of course I can see why the woman 
wanted mine. They were much better than hers, 
but how she ever got them on I don’t understand. 
Perhaps she carried them home for her daughter, 
or something like that.’’ 

“And went home without any rubbers on her 


| shame you had this errand to do. 


They are also very suscep- | 


own feet in all this slush? Oh, I don’t believe 
that,” said the younger lady. 

“Well, believe it or not, she’s got my rubbers, 
and I’ll find out who she is. I shall put an adver- 
tisement in the paper —’”’ 

“Which will cost fifty cents an insertion,” broke 
in Laura. 

“Well, I don’t care. It’s the principle of the 
thing I’m interested in. It isn’t safe to let her 
think she can take things like that without any- 
body’s making trouble for her.” 

“Are you sure —” 

“Ofcourse lam. No one could possibly mistake 
my rubbers for these. Look at that hole!” And 
Mrs. Maxson drew off one of the shoes and dis- 
played a small worn place on the heel. 

“And see how dull and old the rubber looks. 
Mine were really quite new. I think I shall call 
up all the members and ask them whether they 
are the ones who took my rubbers.” 

“Oh, you think it was a conspiracy, then, do you, 
Sue?” asked her sister, smiling. 

Mrs. Maxson would not answer. She assumed 
a lofty air, and began to turn the leaves of the 
| telephone book hurriedly. Just then the door-bell 
| rang, and Laura went to the door. 

A gentleman in a rain-coat stood there, dangling 
a pair of rubbers in his hand. 

“TI beg pardon,” he said. “My wife, Mrs. Leon- 
ard, wore home these rubbers by mistake, and 
Mrs. Johnson, at whose house the ladies met, tells 
her that Mrs. Maxson missed hers when she went 
home. There has been an exchange, perhaps.” 

Mrs. Maxson put down the telephone book and 
came forward, smilingly—and blushingly, too. 

“Thank you so much, Mr. Leonard! It is a 
It was no matter 
at all. I had Mrs. Leonard’s rubbers, and we 
could have waited till we saw one another again, 
just as well. Let me wrap them up for you in 
paper. Oh, Linsist! There, that’s right. Thank 
you again and again. Good night!” 

Laura tactfully said nothing, but she picked up 
the rubbers Mr. Leonard had brought back. There 
was a large hole in each heel. 
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PLAYING WITH JIMMY. 


HE Higgins family was gathered about the 

supper-table, and Mr. Higgins was engaged 
in serving the cold ham on the pile of waiting 
plates. He interrupted that process long enough 
to address one of his young sons. 


“Edward,” he said, ‘‘didn’t I hear you say that 
Jimmy Fanning was so disagreeable and quarrel- 
some that you were not going to play with him 
any more?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“And didn’t you ry Rim all the boys at your 
school said the same thing?” 

“Ves, father.” 

“How did it happen, then, that when I came 
home to-night I saw you and Billy and John Heald 
2 lot more youngsters over in the Fannings’ 

ar Led 

" “Well, you see, father, we were all over to the 
Bacons’, and Mr. Fanning came over and said he 
knew we didn’t like to play with Jimmy, but he 
would give us ten cents apiece if we would go over 
there this afternoon and play. He says he’ll give 
any of us a dime any time we’ll come over and 
spend the afternoon with Jimmy.” 

Mr. Higgins looked incredulous till his son dug 
into his pocket and produced a bright new ten- 
cent piece as corroborative evidence. Then he 
looked at his wife and smiled. 

“It’s a good thing Jimmy’s father is well-to-do,” 
he said. “Did you have a pleasant afternoon, 

ward?” 

“Well, we earned the money, all right,” said 
Edward. 


| ® ¢ 
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| A FEARLESS QUAKER. 

NCLE Abe was noted for his ability to turn his 
clouds inside out and show the silver lining. 
| If any particular cloud was dark through and 
| through, he wisely supplied it with the lining from 
| another. 


His yoke of steers had taken the cash prize on 
the first day of the fair. On the second, some new 
| contestants were entered, and Abe would prob- 
ably be outclassed. But as usual, he had made 
the most of good fortune while it lasted. 

“Aren’t you quaking in your boots?” a friend 
asked. 

Abe thrust out a foot, clad in new tan leather. 

“Why, yes,” he said, “Il am quaking in my boots. 
But when I got that fifty dollars yesterday, I made 
sure they should be new boots. It ain’t so bad to 
quake if you can do it in new boots.” 


*® 


A MODERN MELODRAMA. 


NE never knows what absurdities the public 
will swallow until the testis made. Accord- 
| ing to the Boston Transcript, a clever young man 
| wrote a play intended as a burlesque, but it was 
| bought and produced in all seriousness, and has 
| become a most popular melodrama. 

| In the first act the villain throws the heroine off 
| a ferry-boat. In the second act he throws her 
| under a freight-elevator. In the third act he 
| throws her off the Brooklyn Bridge. 

| _ Then in the fourth act he murmurs persuasively 
| in her ear: 

“Why do you fear me, Nellie?” 





| 
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ANOTHER INQUIRER. 


‘¢ «4 CAB driver came into the depot the other 

night,” said a ticket agent to a reporter for 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, “and asked me how 
soon the next train would arrive. 

“T told him, and he said thank you, and went 
away. In about five minutes he came back with 
the same question. 

“*T told you not more than five minutes ago,’ I 





The Secretary’s Watch 


Washington was the 'soul of punctuality. One morning his secretary was 
five minutes late and blamed it on his watch. 


*‘Then,’’ said Washington, 


‘‘you must get a new watch or I must get a new secretary.’’ 


Kao world demands of you what Washington demanded of his secretary 
—punctuality. You must be punctual. 

must get one. If you have a bad watch, you must get a new watch. Duty 
to one’s self demands the possession of a dependable watch. This is no 


hardship when for one dollar you can buy 


The 


a capable measure of time. 
get a good watch for a dollar. 
watch as the Ingersoll. 








If you have no watch, you 






Dollar Watch 


In Washington’s time his secretary could not 
He could not get at any price as good a 
That’s what it means to live in this day when a 
plain, sturdy, honest, serviceable watch can be bought for one dollar. 
Sold by sixty thousand dealers everywhere. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 85 Ashland Building, New York 
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THE SEARS 





said. 

*“*T know it,’ he answered, cheerfully. ‘But it’s 
not me th’t wants to know this time. It’s a friend 
of mine outside, th’t has to watch his horses an’ | 
can’t come in an’ ask yez himself.’ ” 


® 
IT HAD LOST ITS SPRING. 
J JADa puncture, my friend?” asked the passer, | 
with an air of interest. The chauffeur looked | 
up, and swallowed his feelings with a huge gulp. | 


“No, sir,” he replied. “I’m just changing the 
air in the tires. he other lot’s worn out, you | 





know! | 








Ready to Run 


and Guaranteed to Keep On Running 


Nine 
Models 


SOLD ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL 


When your SEARS is uncrated and mounted at the freight depot you 
have only to fill the gasoline tank, climb into the seat and drive off—as soon 
as your friends will let you go, for motor enthusiasts everywhere gather about 
a newly arrived SEARS to admire its power plant and praise its perfect 
construction and natty appearance. 


The SEARS fs first, last and all the time a country car. 





$3252 to $4752 


In designing and 


building it we deliberately forgot that there are such things as boulevards and 


rock roads. 


That is why, day after day, all the year ‘round, this car is found doi 


hill climbing and other “stunts” more difficult than are attempted by high pri 
automobiles in much talked of endurance tests and economy trials. 


The judgment of careful buyers is not influenced by the performances of ex- 
pensive cars run by star drivers and mechanicians in endurance and cross country 
races, with repair parts awaiting the cars at almost every stop. 


The SEARS’ remarkable records for endurance, reliability and economy are 


the more wonderful because they have been made b 
whose only knowledge of motoring was gained from our instruction book. 


employ no racing ex 


mechanical talent obtainable to build the SEARS and keep it right. 


What the SEARS does, how it does it and at what cost—everything you want to know 
about the car and how you can make it work for you, is told in letters from SEARS 
owners which we have printed in a booklet entitled “What Sears Owners Say.” 
send you a free copy NOW. 


y self-taught amateur a 
e 
rts and no demonstrators, but hire the best engineering and 








Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. 






























































94633 May 11, 1911 863 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION: 838 FOR ALL THE FAMILY 8@oe Ill See 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


STAMPS suing < ea Cited, Concord. NH: | New England and Other Matters.| ROCK RIDGE HALL °° YS. le ‘ 
Courses in vil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 


cation high, dry 7 o 
| = and healthful, in one of New England's most beautiful residen- 
|JAST month the Boston Stock Exchange tial villages. /nstructors able, experienced, mature. Thor- Se puermnes, Aeroulture, 
| . *y.35 * i J i ivi r » Se Pe. Elective courses 
moved into the seventh building it has ough preparation for 3 Unusual attention given boys orestry, Law, Domestic Science ecti r 





Camp Winnecook, <catin. 


An ideal summer camp for boys in the Maine 





in Languages, Sciences, History, et Military Drill 


under seventeen, Large, ai! 
Expenses moderate. Robert Judson Aley, Pres.,Orono, Me. 


i ith Z pool. 
| occupied since it was established in 1834. All | For catalog, address Dr. G. Y. Wuire, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
joods hores of beautiful Lake Winne- |] | ‘ . 

Wood on, a spores of beant sjrong in every |f| the earlier quarters have been upon State - 
department. /Uustrated booklet. | Street, or just off that historic thoroughfare, WaterS m for 
T L. RAND, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. |} | ta 2s Age . 
HERBER J 4 » Mass. |] and the new building is in the same locality, Cou omes 
Hydro-Pneumatic tank 
in cellar away from frost 


} | being bounded by Congress Street, Exchange 

; BUY “KALAMAZOO KOMFORT” NOW Place and Post-Office Avenue. It is a two- : 

riousrest and relaxati story, dome-topped —— : stone, of the preanute “forsee "ie air 

2 y _ u D J 

type of architecture whicl banking institutions throughout your house, 

have made familiar within the past few years. necessary. For further 

The main entrance is through 5:3 State Street, ee a 
the towering building in which the Stock 


























Enjoy that ; 
whichgivesrenewedenergy totirednerves 
and muscles and makes the hot, sultry days 
cool and delightfal. Why not be really com- 
fortable when reading, resting or dozing. if the 
expense is but nominal? Our ( % 
automatically adapting itself to every posi- 

tion without effort, will do even more than 

this for you. Indispensable for x 













Send for hook Cc. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 


























seventy dcsiges of summer forte at popular ee Sate ee 62 (orth) Washington Strevt, Reston ! 
prices. Every piece trademarked and guaranteed. it will still retain these quarters for office and 
The K Sled Co., 603 Third Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. | ajministration purposes. ‘The new board room 


Chest Pains, Sore Throat 


croup, bronchial troubles are speedily relieved, as 
well as stiffness of limbs, joints or muscles, by the 
Antiseptic, Healing and Stainless 


; “KING OF PAI 














is seventy-nine by seventy feet, and the glass 
dome is sixty feet above the tloor. The fittings | 
are all in mahogany. Novel features of this 
room are the cork floor, for the comfort of the 
feet, and the magnetized quotation boards. 
There are fifty-two telephone and telegraph 


ARR RRURCHRCARLS, 


RUGS mae 


MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS 


Healthful 
Substitute 
for Coffee 

















If wheat and other grains are healthful and iW 

booths for the brokers’ clerks. The Boston nourishing as bread, cereals, etc., doesn't it 

At Reasonable Cost. Stock Exchange has one hundred and fifty stand to reason that if a drink can be made i 
from these same grains, it, too, would be whole | 


We make no charge for cleantag. 
Send old carpets by freight. e 
pay freight one way. Booklet Free. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
SALEM, MASS. 


members. * some and nutritious ? 


A Money-Maker for Agents! Ol d Cris t Mill | 


A Substitute for Coffee 


| 
is made from these very grains, and is so like } 
' 





HODE Island boys of eighteen years or - 

under are taking an unusual interest this ; cet RE 
P spring in the raising of corn. A contest has ee } 
; been instituted by the extension department of 


LD ? 
° the Rhode Island State College at Kingston, ~> g 
Running Water System and over four hundred dollars are offered in eS i vf - 
prizes. It is much the same plan which the 
For Country Homes. Department of Agriculture at Washington has 
been trying with much success for several 
years among the boys of the Southern States, 
and which has been adopted by several states 
in this part of the country. smoke or odor. No possible danger from gas. 
asoline or naphtha. Just the thing for autos and 


‘ie unches. Enables you quickly to see what’s 


wrong when anything gets out of order. 
ipa G the week beginning June 19th the AGENTS ekg = érts $1.00 for FOR 
city of Fall River will celebrate an inter- PP no cst g gp cent 
. ea W. A. FENNER CO., Provid » @ & 
esting centenary, that of the beginning of eenrterenen BOYS AND 
cotton-manufacturing in that community. 


An LITTLE FELLOWS 
ambitious program has been prepared, and the 


is honestly and _thor- 
inability of President Taft to be present, as The New 


i. oughly made throughout, 
was hoped, was not allowed to discourage those M l therefore will stand more 
in charge. In the line of cotton-manufacturing inera real hard service than 


Fall River has long enjoyed notable distinction, Fertil i zer any shoe you ever wore. 


and it is significant that ground has recently 

been broken for another great factory, which , A perfect plant Seed, ast . | 
ry Wi : stimulant. estores to the soi 

will cost a million dollars, and will have fifty just the elements nesded and 

thousand spindles. in just the right proportions. 

Produces crops of remarkable you are supplied. 

quality and abundance. Grows Bi. 

vegetables that are wholesome ] | & to 13%, $ { .65 

and of unusual size, flavor and § | Bi 


keeping qualities. Wonderful 1 to 5X, $2.25 
for roses. Ideal for lawns. It a 
Express Prepaid. 


is clean and odorless, — a 
perfect insect destroyer for }| ’ 
field crops and all plants. GET A BOY'S BOOK FREE. 
_ Note this stalk of corn bear- Tells how to make kites, boats, etc. Send 
— five — ears, —s name of your shoe dealer and get one 
y Mr. Edward S. Payson o , 
y ns r THE BOYS 
ARTHUR F. DODGE, ssorviaxer, 
Beverly, Mass., U.&.A. 
Exclusive agency to one reliable dealer in each town. 


The Firefly Grinder 


Mineral Fertilizer, no other fer- 
tilizer or dressing being used. 
Five ears to the stalk were not 
Given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 50 cents extra. 
} Price $2.75. Sent by express, charges in | 


unusual in this field of corn. 
Send for Booklet, ** Bread from 
} either case paid by the receiver. Shipping 
weight 5 pounds. 
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coffee in color, aroma and flavor that you can 
scarcely tell the difference 

150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20 cents. 
' POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 



































Electric Auto-Launch Ligh 


8 candle-power. 6 volts, to be used on 4 dry or 
8 storage cells of battery. Attached ina minute. 
Gives flash or continuous light. Absolutely no 































Buy a pair and see the difference. 
If your dealer doesn't 
sell them, send your 
size with price, and 
we will see that 


MAKES HOME MORE COMFORTABLE. 
Our system yields running water for Faucets, 
Bath and Water Closets, also Hot and Cold 
Water for Kitchen, Laundry, etc. Running 
water for Barn, Garden and Lawn. 


It’s a Great Fire Protection. 
Send for Catalogue ‘‘D" and let our engineers 


figure out your needs. We also supply electric 
lighting plants for country homes and farms. 


LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 
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INCE the tercentennial celebration of the 

discovery of lake Champlain, which was 
held in July, 1909, commissioners representing 
Vermont and New York have been considering 
the nature of the memorial to be erected jointly 
by the two states in honor of Samuel Cham- 
plain. At last it was agreed that it should 
take the form of a memorial lighthouse on the 
extremity of historic Crown Point in the 
southern part of the lake. The design has 
been accepted, and it is certain that the monu- 
ment which will be erected will be of archi- 
tectural beauty and impressiveness, as well as 
of practical value to navigation. The style of 
the tower will be that of France in the time 
of Champlain. Upon the lofty base there will| ! 
be eight tall columns round a central shaft. 
Above will be the visitors’ gallery, and then 


Tu fts II e€ ge the light itself. At the base will be a bronze 


see ==, (statue of Champlain, and pyramidal obelisks 
SELF-RISING WHEAT FLOUR FOR CAKE AND BISCUIT 


| with the arms of Vermont and New York. 
ADE from the finest grades 


The tower will be visible from both shores. 
dedication in July, 1912. In this country most 
of flour. Requires no cream 
| 


























Copyrighted 1911. 
THE NEW MINERAL FERTILIZER CO., 
19 Exch wn 


Stones,”’ free. Agents wanted, | 
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This Grinder 
is geared for 
high speed, is 
fitted with a 4- 
inch carborun- 
dum wheel, 
has rests and 
guides, and 
can be at- 
tached to any 
table leaf. It 
is de- 

signed 

espe- 

cially 

for sharpen- 
ing scissors 
and knives,or 
any tool with 
a cutting 
edge. Indis- 
pensable in 
any home which requires such service. 
A carborundum finishing houe is included 
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those seeking collegiate 
4 instruction for young women JU 
is called to the advantages of 


“, Jackson College 


for Women 



















HE ATTENTION of | 


It is hoped to have it completed in time for 
lighthouses have been erected with a single é ca Sam, semen 
eye to utility, but in Europe many have re-| or salt, and less than half the 
| ceived more architectural distinction. It is pa ge arene a. 
| : . Ts T 
} | said, however, that never before was a light- | to be packed the same as 
| house erected as a memorial to a particular —— flour, ie the 
: | . purchaser cost of an ex- 
ey | person or event. e 





— packer. nies 
| or cake, biscuits, snort- 
RECENT bulletin of the Department of | cake, dumplings, eriddle- 
Agriculture gives some interesting informa- Tr on ond poore it. ore 
| tion about the great potato-crops of Aroostook | Ask yourdealerfor Auto- 
County, in northern Maine. Few people, even ara aout it teil tm it 
here in New England, realize the extent of the | is made by 
industry. That one county produces in the | THE AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO. 
average year more potatoes than any state in s : ' 
the Union, except New York and Michigan. 
Its crop has ranged in recent years from fifteen 
to twenty-five million bushels, and the average 
Ii] |selling price for the past five years has been | 
| twelve million dollars. More striking still is 
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Under the direction of 
Tufts College, it affords the 
advantages of co-education 
| without the disadvantages of 
co-instruction. 














the fact that the average yield per acre is more 
than twice as high in Aroostook as in the) 
country as a whole, and from their superior | 
| quality, Aroostook potatoes usually command 
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All courses leading to the 


Make Your Own Electric Lights 


the School of Liberal Arts 

of Tufts College are, under 

the same experienced in- 

structors, offered students [Hf 

of Jackson College. ; | 
| 


) degree of A.B. or B.S. in { } 
¢ a) 
} 








| For further information address : 


— 





MRS. C. S. DAVIES, Dean, or 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Secretary, 
Turts Cotiecr, Mass. 
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| the highest price in the great city markets. 
| The highest record for Aroostook County is | 
| seven hundred and thirty-five bushels to the 
|acre. Five or six hundred bushels are fre- 
montis reported, but the average is between 
| two and three hundred. For the country as a 
| whole, the average is about one hundred bush- 
| els, and the irrigated farms of the West rarely 
| produce one hundred and fifty bushels. The | 

difference is in both the soil and the methods. 

About eighty-five per cent. of the Aroostook 

potatoes are of the ‘‘Green Mountain’’ variety. 

What has been true of Aroostook for a genera- 

tion is now becoming true of other parts of 
| Maine, where the farmers are learning to apply 
| Aroostook methods and do business on the 
| Aroostook scale on farms which had been re- 


There is no reason why 
you should longer put up 
with poor lightsof any sort 
in your village or country 
home; especially is there 
no further needof depend- 
ing uponsmelly, smoky, 


osene lamps. Light b 
the Olds Electric Light- 


have all the light you need 
for house, cellar, veranda, 
stable, driveway, every- 
where. Push a button, 
and a light precedes you 
wherever you go. 


Outfit consists of the 
Olds new size 1 
power Fe 1 
gine with generator, low 
voltage storage battery 
and Tungsten Lamps. 











| garded as worn-out and of little value. 


dirty, dangerous ker- 


horse- 
ne en- 





OLDS 


Send for complete literature. 


ELECTRIC 
Lighting System 


Install this outfit in your 
cellarand have light when 
ever you want it, whether 
theengineisrunning or not 


If you haven't a water 
system in your house, in 
stall the Olds Pneumatic 
Tank in cellar alongside 
of lighting system, and 
while you are running en 
gine to pump water, use 
its surplus power to gen 
erate and store electricity 
for light. When not so 
used, engine can be used 
to run cream separator, 
vacuum cleaner, washing 
machine, grindstone, ete 


Look into this Olds light- 
ing—pumping power 
combination It’s the 
greatest addition to do 
mestic comfort and con- 
venience in a century. 


SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 65 Beverly Street, Boston. 


Main Office, %7 Seager Street, Lansing, Michigan. 


















v BAKERS *’ 


EXTRACTS © 
LIKE fd 
PURE ERUITS / { 


BOTTLED *% 
<i -e 





Pure Before 
Pure Food Laws 
Were 

Thought Of. 





BAKER EXTRACT CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., AND PORTLAND, ME. 





























10c. 
25c. 
50c. 
75c. 
$1.00 

Sealed Bottles 


IN YELLOW 
PACKAGES 


Housekeepers! 


It’s impossible to tell of the 


many uses of 
pol aut. Office MARK 


CABOT’S 
ip US. Pat, 





in this space. That’s why you should send for 
our booklet; it’s free. No householder can afford 
to be without Sulpho-Napthol. Thousands of 
homes have proved this to be true. Doctors 
and nurses everywhere use and recommend it. 


Have you tried it? Beware of Imitations ! 
Sulpho-Napthol Soap will be a revelation to you. Try it. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., Boston. 


4 SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad St., Boston, Selling Agents. 






















See 
are 








The Wonderful Purity 
of This Free-Flowing Salt 


This ultra-purified, ever-dry Shaker Salt is made of salt 
which has been given a government score of 99 7-10 per cent 
purity. Our own elaborate process removes the dangerous 
gypsum and lime, found in all ordinary salt. Gypsum is the 
gall-stone former. This dread impurity is entirely elim- 
inated by our EXCLUSIVE process. 


Shaker Salt 


sells for but 10c (east of the Rockies). So it costs no more 
to have salt in your salt shakers that is pure, dry and fine. 

Do away with unsanitary, mussy, lumpy bag salt. Order 
the moisture-proof 10c package of Shaker Salt of your grocer 
today. The package has a patent spout for filling shakers— 
a great convenience. 

Free library slip with each package. 
salt shaker for two trade-marks and ten 2-cent stamps. 
your grocer. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company 
St. Clair, Michigan 
Makers of the Purest Salt in the World 


Beautiful cut-glass 
Ask 





SAWYE E RS | 
hana | 


i Borax. 





BLUE 
5f 108&. 15% 


















For many 
years thousands 
have regularly used 
Stickney & Poor’s Spices. 


All will be gratified who try 


Quick Cooking 


TAPIOCA 


The up-to-date Tapioca that needs no soaking. With this brand 
you can make wholesome, nourishing and delicious pudding 
or dessert at short notice. Equally good served hot or cold. 


Your grocer has it or will get it for you 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 182 and 184 State Street, Boston 
a 
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: 
: “Universal” Bread Maker. }|| 


HIS is a mixer, kneader and raiser 
aaneaen The hands do not touch 
the dough. Putin all the liquids, then 
all the flour, turn the handle three 
minutes, and set away to rise. The 
kneading rod combines the yeast, 
liquids and flour more thoroughly than 
can be done by hand, making the bread 
more nutritious and digestible. No. 4 
size has a capacity offrom 2 to 6 loaves. 








rt THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. We allow 30 days in which to test this 
0 Bread Maker. If not satisfactory it may be returned at our expense. 





¢ 

§ Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 70 cents 
Pi 4 extra. Price of Bread Maker $2.00. Sent by express, charges in 

0 either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 lbs. 


: PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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